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WARRANT  FOR  TOWN  MEETING. 


To  Ezrum   V.  Howard^  a  Constable  of  Water  town  ^  Greeting: 

In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  you  are 

hereby  required  to  notify  and  warn  the  legal  voters  of  Watertown 

to  meet  in  the  Town  Hall,  on   Monday,   the  ninth   day  of  March 

,  next,  at  7.30  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to  act  on  the  following  articles,  viz  : 

Article  i  .     To  choose  a  Moderator  for  said  meeting. 

Art.  2.     To  choose  all   necessary    town    officers    for   the  year 

■   ensuing. 

I        Art.  3.     To  hear  the  reports  of  the  town    officers,  and  of  any 
[    committees  that   may  have    been    heretofore    appointed,    and   act 
thereon. 

Art.  4.  To  grant  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  use  and  expenses  of  the  town  the  ensuing  year,  and  for 
paying  a  portion  of  the  town  debt,  direct  how  the  same  shall  be 
raised,  and  act  thereon. 

Art.  5.  To  see  what  method  the  town  will  adopt  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year,  choose  a  collector,  and  fix  a 
compensation  for  his  services,  or  take  any  action  relating  thereto. 

Art.  6.  To  see  if  the  town  will  adopt  the  list  of  jurors  sub- 
mitted by  the  Selectm.en,  or  act  thereon. 

Art.  7.  To  see  if  the  town  will  authorize  the  Town  Treasurer, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Selectmen,  to  borrow  for  the  use  of  the 
town,  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  in  anticipation  of 
the  taxes  of  the  current  year,  and  issue  the  notes  of  the  town 
therefor,  and  all  debts  incurred  under  the  authority  of  this  article 
shall  be  payable  from  said  taxes,  or  act  thereon. 

Art.  8.  To  see  if  the  town  will  grant  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  to  IsaaQ  B.  Patten  Post,  No.  81,  G.  A.  R.,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Post  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  decorating  the 
graves  of  deceased  soldiers  on  the  next  Memorial  Day,  direct  how 
the  same  shall  be  raised,  or  act  thereon. 

Art.  9.  To  see  what  course  the  town  will  adopt  for  watering 
the  streets  the  ensuing  year,  grant  money  for  the  same,  or  act 
thereon. 


Art.  io.  To  see  if  the  town  will  grant  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  appropriate  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  School  Committee  to  introduce  water  into  the  schoolhouses  of 
the  town,  or  act  thereon. 

Art.  II.  To  see  if  the  town  will  appropriate  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  sidewalk  on  Market 
street,  from  the  end  of  the  present  walk  to  the  bridge  over  Charles 
river,  direct  how  the  same  shall  be  raised,  or  act  thereon. 

Art.  13.  To  see  if  the  town  will  adopt  the  Code  of  By-Laws 
as  amended  by  the  Court,  or  act  anything  thereon. 

Art.  13.     To  see  if  the   town  will    build    a   new    Almshouse, 
■ant  money  for  the  same,  direct   how  the   same    shall  be   raised, 
or  take  anv  action  relating  thereto. 

Art.  14.  To  see  if  the  town  will  vest  in  the  Board  of  Select- 
men, discretionary  power  to  accept  the  resignation  of  any  trustee 
of  the  Free  Public  Library  who  may  desire  to  vacate  his  office. 

Art.  15.  To  see  if  the  town  will  authorize  the  trustees  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  to  fill  any  vacancy  existing  in  their  board  by 
the  appointment  of  some  person  who  may  serve  as  a  trustee  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  town. 

And  you  will  notify  the  legal  voters  to  meet  at  the  time  and 
place  herein  specified,  by  leaving  at  every  inhabited  house  in  town 
a  printed  copy  of  this  warrant,  and  also  by  posting  two  or  more 
of  said  copies  in  conspicuous  public  places  in  town,  seven  days 
before  the  time  of  said  meeting. 

Hereof  fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  warrant  with  your 
doings  thereon  to  the  subscribers,  on  or  before  the  time  of  said 
meeting. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  February, 
A.  D.,  18S5. 


OLIVER  SHAW,  ) 

JAMES  W.  MAGEE,  }■ 

ABRAHAM  L.  RICHARDS,  ) 


OLIVER  SHAW,  )    Selectmen 

of 
Waiertown. 
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FOREWORD  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


The  attention  of  high  school  teachers  is  called  in  particular 
to  the  following  material  in  this  reprint:  findings  of  the  high 
school  survey;  the  recommended  reorganization  of  English  and 
the  social  studies;  the  report  on  the  junior  high  school  and  the 
standards  recommended  for  such  schools;  and  the  normal 
school  curriculums  available  to  high  school  graduates. 

CLARENCE  D.  KINGSLEY, 

Agent  for  High  Schools. 
PAYSON  SMITH, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


Keport  on  High  Schools  for  the  Year  1917 


1,    Secondary  Education  and  the  War. 

It  would  be  inconceivable  that  secondary  education  should 
not  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  war.  While  the  temporary 
effect  is  undoubtedly  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  secondary 
school  in  important  respects,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  to  direct  attention  anew  to  the  social  objectives, 
so  that  secondary  education  will  be  of  greater  value  to  youth 
and  the  nation. 

Among  the  present  changes  produced  by  the  war  may  be 
noted  the  following:  — 

1.  Loss  of  Teachers.  —  ]Many  of  the  younger  teachers,  both  men 
and  women,  have  left  to  enter  the  national  service.  So  great  is 
the  dearth  of  teachers  caused  by  this  exodus  that  practically 
no  women  teachers  were  available  during  the  middle  of  the 
year  1917-18  at  a  salary  of  less  than  $700,  and  the  demand 
for  commercial  and  science  teachers  has  placed  the  minimum 
salary  at  approximately  $900  and  $1,000,  respectively.  More- 
over, the  number  of  students  in  colleges  and  normal  schools 
preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  has  rapidly  decreased  on 
account  of  the  better  financial  remuneration  offered  in  other 
lines  of  work.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  shortage  should  be  to 
secure  salaries  for  the  teachers  commensurate  with  the  amount 
of  training  prerequisite,  and  the  responsibility  and  dignity  of 
the  service  rendered. 

2.  Loss  of  Students.  —  The  normal  increase  in  the  enrollment 
of  Massachusetts  high  schools  is  about  7  per  cent,  each  3'ear, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  — 

In  1885  the  enrollment  was  20,489. 

In  1900  the  enrollment  was  40,592,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in 
fifteen  years. 

In  1915  the  enrollment  was  81,853,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in 
fifteen  years. 

In  1916  the  enrollment  was  88,240,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  in  one  year. 
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In  1917,  instead  of  the  normal  increase  of  7  per  cent.,  there 
was  an  actual  decrease  of  one-half  per  cent.,  the  enrollment 
dropping  to  87,705.  For  the  year  1917-18  statistics  from  about 
three-fourths  of  the  high  schools  indicate  that  the  enrollment 
will  be  about  3  per  cent,  less  than  that  for  the  preceding  year. 
In  other  words,  during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  an 
actual  decrease  of  4  per  cent.,  whereas  there  should  have  been 
under  normal  conditions  an  increase  of  14  per  cent.  Con- 
sequently, the  shrinkage  from  the  enrollment  that  would  have 
been  expected  under  normal  conditions  amounts  to  about  18 
per  cent. 

3.  Release  of  Students  for  Farm  Work.  —  During  the  summer 
of  1917,  1,600  high  school  pupils  were  reported  as  engaged  in 
farm  work  of  whom  about  500  lived  at  home.  Many  of  these 
students  were  released  from  school  before  the  end  of  the  spring 
term,  and  a  large  number  were  unable  to  return  to  school 
until  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  While  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  making  up  school 
work,  it  appears  that  the  gains  in  health,  an  increased  sense  of 
responsibility,  broader  social  contacts  and  outlook  upon  life, 
and  especially  the  gain  which  comes  to  the  young  man  from 
feeling  that  he  is  doing  his  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  inter- 
national justice,  more  than  offset  the  loss  involved.  Especially 
significant  is  the  increased  respect  that  men  of  practical  affairs 
have  come  to  entertain  for  the  ability  and  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose of  high  school  boys.  This  will  inevitably  result  in  in- 
creased support  for  secondary  schools  and  a  greater  seriousness 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  schools  themselves. 

4.  Modifications  in  Instruction,  and  Need  for  a  Longer  Period 
of  Compulsory  Schooling.  —  The  war  has  already  had  an  im- 
portant result  in  connecting  instruction  more  definitely  with 
the  life  of  the  world.  This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in 
classes  in  English,  history,  civics  and  household  arts.  There 
has  also  come  a  fresh  realization  that  instruction  given  to  school 
pupils  may  quickly  reach  the  thinking  of  the  adults  of  the 
community,  especially  in  cases  where  children  are  of  foreign- 
born  parentage. 

Among  the  modifications  that  may  be  expected  in  secondary 
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education   may  be  mentioned  increased  attention   to  physical    ' 
education,  civic  education,  and  the  household  arts. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  war,  however,  will 
be  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  continuing  the  education 
of  all  boys  and  girls  through  the  period  of  secondary  education. 
England  has  recently  considered  a  program  whereby  all  young 
people  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  would  be  required  to  spend 
a  minimum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  hours  during  the  year 
in  continuation  classes.  The  movement  for  part-time  schooling 
in  this  country  is  rapidly  growing.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  needs  of  pupils  who  have  left  school  are  not 
confined  to  vocational  education,  but  that  they  also  have  needs 
for  health  education,  civic  education,  and  education  for  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure.  It  is  hoped  that  the  day  may  not  be ' 
far  distant  when  every  boy  or  girl  will  be  required  to  retain 
his  membership  in  the  secondary  school  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  will  be  required  to  attend  that  school  not  less  j 
than  eight  hours  in  each  week.  Such  attendance  for  eight 
hours  would  make  it  possible  for  the  school  to  administer  not 
only  to  vocational  education  but  also  to  civic  education,  health 
education,  and  education  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  all  of 
which  are  as  important  as  vocational  education. 

2.    Extent  to  which  Cities  and  Towns  maintained  High 
Schools. 

In  1827  a  law  was  enacted  requiring  every  town  of  500  fami-  i 
lies  to  maintain  a  high  school.  This  requirement  has  continued, 
with  intermittent  modifications,  to  the  present  time.  In  1914 
the  Legislature  empowered  the  Board  of  Education  to  define 
the  conditions  under  which  any  particular  town  could  be  ex- 
empted from  the  requirement.  According  to  the  State  census 
for  1915,  189  cities  and  towns  have  500  or  more  families,  and  ( 
165  towns  have  fewer  than  500  families.  I 

Of  the  189  cities  and  towns  having  500  or  more  families, 
173  maintained  one  or  more  high  schools  (11  of  these  main- 
tained more  than  one  high  school,  while  two  maintained  only 
two-year  high  schools,  namely,  Dudley  and  Westport)  and.  16 
towns  did  not  maintain  a  high  school,  as  follows:  — 
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Acton. 

Acushnet. 

Agawam. 

Andover.^ 

Ashburnham.^ 

Auburn. 


Deerfield.' 

Dighton. 

Dracut. 

Georgetown.^ 

Hanson. 

Monson.^ 


Rehoboth. 

Seekonk. 

Swansea. 

West  Bridgewater.^ 


Towns  of  less  than  500  families  were  permitted  by  the  act  of 
1835  to  maintain  high  schools.  State  aid  for  such  voluntary 
high  schools  was  provided  for,  under  certain  conditions,  in 
1902.  For  the  statement  of  these  conditions  and  the  list  of 
towns  receiving  such  State  aid,  see  pages  86  and  87  of  the 
Eighty-first  report  of  the  Board. 

Of  the  165  towns  of  fewer  than  500  families  — 
53  maintained  four-year  high  schools, 
1  maintained  a  three-year  high  school, 

1  maintained  a  two-year  high  school, 

104  sent  pupils  to  high  schools  in  other  towns  or  cities, 
4  did  not  report  any  high  school  pupils,  and 

2  did  not  send  pupils  to  high  schools  in  other  towns  or 

cities  as  such  instruction  was  provided  by  local 
academies.  These  towns  were  Hatfield  and  Har- 
vard. 


Table  1.  —  Provisions  made  for  High  School  Education  in  1916-17  by 
the  Various  Cities  and  Towns. 


Cities  and  towns. 

III 

"I'll 

•H     p5 

c^  S  at 

m 

-a'o 

i| 
11 

111 

HI 

111 

i 

c 

1 

e2 

Cities 

Towns  having  500  families, 
Towns  of  less  than  500  families,. 

37 
134 
53 

2 

6 

10 
104 

4 

37 
152 
165 

Totals 

224 

4 

8 

114 

4 

354 

Pupils  in  these  towns  had  free  tuition  in  local  academies. 
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3.  The  High  School  Survey. 

During  the  school  year  1916-17  statistics  were  gathered  from 
the  255  public  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  regarding  their 
organization,  administration  and  equipment.  The  only  public 
high  school  not  included  was  Tabor  Academy  of  Marion,  which 
had  the  status  of  a  public  high  school  for  that  year  only.  The 
statistics  were  requested  as  of  Dec.  1, 1916.  A  summary  of  some 
of  the  more  important  findings  of  this  survey  is  given  herewith. 

This  survey  does  not  include  State-aided  vocational  schools. 


(1)  Tyyes  of  High  School. 
The  prevailing  type  of  high  school  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
comprehensive  coeducational  high  school  in  which  the  various 
curriculums  are  conducted  under  one  unified  plan  of  organization 
and  administration.  One  city  now  maintaining  two  specialized 
high  schools  has  decided  to  consolidate  those  schools  into  a 
comprehensive  high  school  in  September,  1918.  Eight  cities 
and  towns  maintained  specialized  high  schools,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table :  — 

Table  2.  —  Types  of  high  school  in  cities  and  towns  maintaining  more 
than  one  high  school. 

[Cities  and  towns  arranged  in  order  of  population.] 


High  schools. 

City  or  Town. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Aca- 
demic 
and 
commer- 
cial. 

Commer- 
cial. 

Commer- 
cial and 
technical. 

Techni- 
cal. 

Not 
special- 
ized. 

Total. 

Boston, 

Worcester,  . 

Fall  River, 

Cambridge, 

Springfield, 

Lynn, 

Newton, 

Brookline,  . 

Dartmouth, 

Chelmsford, 

Barnstable, 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

7 

32 

23 

2 

15 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 

Total,   . 

7 

4 

3 

3 

5 

17 

39 

'  Not  strictly  technical. 

»  Two  of  these  are  two-year  high  schools 


3  ConsoHdated  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
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All  the  public  high  schools  in  Massachusetts  are  coeduca- 
tional, with  the  exception  of  8  in  Boston  and  1  in  Cambridge. 

Only  7  of  the  255  public  high  schools  offered  less  than  four 
years  of  work.     These  schools  were  as  follows:  — 

Years. 

Brookline  Practical  Arts, 3 

Dartmouth,  North, 2 

Dartmouth,  South, 2 

Dudley, 2 

Nahant, 2 

Princeton, 3 

Westport, 2 

(2)     Grouping  of  High  Schools. 
To  compare  conditions  in  high  schools  of  different  sizes,  the 
255  high  schools  were  classified  into  five  groups  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  pupils,  as  shown  in  Table  3.    This  grouping  is 
used  in  tables  that  follow. 

Table  3.  —  Grouping  of  high  schools. 


Membership 

about 
Dec.  1,  1916. 

Number  of 
high  schools. 

Number 
of  cities  and 

towns 
represented. 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV, 

Group  V 

Over  500 
201  to  500 
101  to  200 

51  to  100 
1  to    50 

57 
46 
48 
52 
52 

34 
46 

48 
50 » 
49" 

Total 

- 

255 

227 

1  Does  not  include  one  town  in  Group  IV  and  one  town  in  Group  V  which  also  maintained 
larger  schools  in  other  groups. 

The  above  grouping  is  interesting  because  each  group  con- 
tained about  one-fifth  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  From 
this  it  appears  that  about  — 

Ys  were  large  high  schools,  having  over  500  pupils. 

%  were  medium-sized  high  schools,  having  from  100  to  500  pupils. 

%  were  small  high  schools,  having  less  than  100  pupils. 


(3)     Number  of  Teachers. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  number  of 
teachers  (including  the  principal)  in  high  schools  varied  from 
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1  to  89.  There  were  only  two  high  schools  which  did  not  have 
the  full  time  of  at  least  two  teachers,  and  they  were  not  four- 
year  high  schools. 

When  the  service  of  two  or  more  teachers  devoting  part 
time  to  the  high  school  was  equivalent  to  the  service  of  one 
or  more  full-time  teachers  the  school  was  given  credit  therefor. 
In  estimating  such  service  each  part-time  teacher  is  counted 
as  a  fractional  teacher,  such  fraction  being  obtained  by  dividing 
the  number  of  periods  per  week  of  teaching  by  25. 

Table  4.  —  Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools. 

[All  schools  reporting.] 


High  schools  in  — 

PRINCIPAL. 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 
IV. 

Group 

Total. 

1,  or  1  and  a  fraction,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

21 

2,  or  2  and  a  fraction, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

20 

3,  or  3  and  a  fraction, 

- 

- 

- 

14 

25 

39 

4,  or  4  and  a  fraction, 

- 

- 

1 

26 

5 

32 

5,  or  5  and  a  fraction. 

- 

- 

11 

6 

- 

17 

6,  or  6  and  a  fraction, 

- 

- 

8 

5 

- 

13 

7-10,     . 

- 

11 

27 

1 

- 

39 

11-15,   . 

- 

17 

1 

- 

- 

18 

16-20.   . 

3 

14 

- 

- 

- 

17 

21-40,    . 

32 

4 

- 

- 

- 

36 

41-60,    . 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

61-80.  .. 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

81-89,    . 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Total, 

57 

46 

48 

52 

52 

255 

1  Notjoi 

r-year  hi? 

hsc 

lools. 

2  Eighty-i 

line  teachf 

rs,  includi 

ng  the  pri 

Qcipal. 

(4)  Pupils  per  Teacher  in  Massachusetts  High  Schools  about 
Dec.  1,  1916. 
In  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  variety  of  subjects  and  to 
avoid  too  heavy  assignments  to  teachers  and  too  large  classes, 
25  should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  (exclusive  of  principal)  in  a  standard  high  school.  As 
may  be  seen  from  Table  5,  the  teaching  force  in  all  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  taken  as  a  whole  more  than  met  the  re- 
quirements of  this  standard. 
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In  Tables  5  and  6  each  teacher  devoting  part  time  to  the 
high  school  is  counted  as  a  fractional  teacher,  such  fraction 
being  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  periods  per  week  of 
teaching  by  25. 

Table  5.  —  Pupils  per  teacher. 

[All  schools  reporting.] 


High 
schools. 

Pupils. 

Teachers, 
exclusive 
of  prin- 
cipals. 

Teachers 
and  prin- 
cipals. 

Pupils 

per 
teacher, 
exclusive 
of  prin- 
cipal. 

Pupils 

per 
teacher, 
inclusive 
of  prin- 
cipal. 

Group  I, 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV, 

Group  V 

57 
46 
48 
52 
52 

56,458 
14,499 
6,927 
3,668 

1.788 

2,211 
634 
314 
175 
94 

2.268 
680 
362 
227 
146 

25.5 
22.9 
22.1 
21.0 
19.0 

24.9 
21.3 
19.1 
16.1 
12.3 

Total 

255 

83,340 

3,428 

3.683 

24.3 

22.6 

Table  6.  —  Pupils  per  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  cities  having  more 
than  one  high  school  of  500  pupils  each. 

[Cities  arranged  in  order  of  population.] 


High 
schools. 

Pupils. 

Teachers, 
exclusive 
of  prin- 
cipals. 

Teachers, 
inclusive 
of  prin- 
cipals. 

Pupils 

per 
teacher, 
exclusive 
of  prin- 
cipal. 

Pupils 

per 
teacher, 
inclusive 
of  prin- 
cipal. 

Boston 

15 

17,568 

557 

572 

31.6 

30.8 

Worcester,    . 

4 

3.237 

147 

151 

22.0 

21.4 

Fall  River,  . 

2 

1,498 

77 

79 

19.4 

19.2 

Cambridge, 

2 

2,991 

120 

122 

24.9 

24.5 

Springfield, 

3 

2,688 

156 

159 

17.2 

16.9 

Lynn.  . 

2 

1,797 

72 

74 

24.9 

24.2 

Newton.       . 

2 

1,522 

64 

66 

23  7 

23.0 

Total.    . 

30 

31.301 

1,193 

1,2:3 

26.3 

25.6 

Cities    and    towns    maintaining 
one  and  only  one  high  school 
of  over  500  pupils. 

27 

25,157 

1,018 

1.045 

24.7 

24.1 

(5)     Size  of  Classes. 
Every  administrator  knows  that  considerable  variation  in  the 
size  of  classes  is  inevitable  in  any  high  school.     While  there 
are  no  reliable  statistical  data  as  to  the  exact  effect  of  the  size 
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of  class  upon  the  progress  of  pupils,  nevertheless  it  is  well 
known  that  proper  attention  to  individual  needs  and  adequate 
opportunity  for  self-expression  on  the  part  of  pupils  are  im- 
possible in  oversized  classes. 

Data  regarding  the  desirable  and  attainable  proportion  of 
large  and  small  classes  are  essential  to  the  wise  planning  of 
new  high  school  buildings.  Failure  to  use  such  data  in  the 
past  has  led  to  serious  waste  in  construction.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  buildings  should  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  a 
standard-sized  class,  such  standard  to  be  as  large  as  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  classes.  For  reasons  that  cannot  be  discussed 
here,  it  is  educationally  disadvantageous  to  provide  rooms  too 
small  to  accommodate  this  standard  number,  but  a  few  larger 
rooms  should  be  provided  to  accommodate  classes  that  exceed 
the  standard  size. 

The  four  following  tables  show  the  number  and  per  cent,  of 
classes  of  various  sizes.  The  first  two  of  these  tables  make  it 
possible  to  compare  the  conditions  in  high  schools  of  various 
sizes;  the  last  two  tables  present  the  data  for  each  city  having 
more  than  one  high  school  of  over  500  pupils.  These  last  two 
tables  also  give  the  aggregate  data  for  the  cities  and  tow^ns 
having  one  and  only  one  high  school  of  over  500  pupils. 


Table   7.  —  Number  of  classes  of  various  sizes  {exclusive  of  classes  in 
music  and  physical  traini7\g). 

[All  schools  reporting.] 


Classes  in  — 

Size  of  Class. 

Group 

Group 

Group 
III 

Group 

Group 

Total. 

1-5  pupils,  .        .        . 

100 

100 

144 

190 

254 

788 

6-10  pupils, 

3S4 

397 

306 

404 

309 

1,800 

11-15  pupils. 

1,036 

616 

458 

320 

230 

2,660 

16-20  pupils. 

2,167 

859 

434 

269 

91 

3,820 

21-25  pupils, 

2,700 

754 

292 

130 

36 

3,912 

26-30  pupils, 

2,418 

535 

188 

33 

7 

3,181 

31-35  pupils. 

1,614 

273 

70 

16 

5 

1,978 

Over  35  pupils. 

1,586 

121 

26 

8 

- 

1,741 

Total,     . 

12,005 

3,655 

1,918 

1,370 

932 

19,880 

Number  of  high  schools, 

57 

46 

48 

52 

52 

255 

16 
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Table  8.  —  Per  cent,  of  classes  of  various  sizes  {exclusive  of  classes  in 
music  and  physical  training). 


Per 

CENT.    OF 

CLASSES   IN  — 

Size  of  Class. 

Group 

Group 

Group 

III. 

Group 

Group 

Total. 

1-5  pupils 

1 

3 

8 

14 

27 

4 

6-10  pupils. 

3 

11 

16 

29 

33 

9 

11-15  pupils, 

9 

17 

24 

23 

25 

13 

16-20  pupils, 

18 

23 

23 

20 

10 

19 

21-25  pupils. 

22 

21 

15 

9 

4 

20 

26-30  pupils. 

20 

15 

10 

2 

1 

16 

31-35  pupils. 

13 

7 

4 

1 

1 

10 

Over  35  pupils, 

13 

3 

1 

1 

9 

Total,     . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  high  schools. 

57 

46 

48 

52 

52 

255 

Table  9.  —  Number  of  classes  of  various  sizes  (exclusive  of  classes  in 
music  and  physical  training)  in  the  high  schools  of  cities  having  mare 
than  one  high  school  of  500  pupils  each. 


Classes  i. 

<- 

Size  of  class. 

Boston. 

Worces- 
ter. 

Fall 
River. 

Cam- 
bridge. 

tld"^- 

Lynn. 

New- 
ton. 

Total. 

Cities  and 
towns  hav- 
ing one  and 

only  one 

high  school 

of  over  500 

pupils. 

1-5  pupils,    . 

4 

16 

4 

- 

21 

4 

- 

49 

51 

C-10  pupils. 

13 

28 

32 

6 

41 

16 

9 

145 

239 

11-15  pupils, 

71 

83 

67 

59 

130 

35 

21 

472 

5G4 

16-20  pupils, 

293 

217 

115 

no 

226 

61 

85 

1,107 

1,060 

21-25  pupils. 

519 

255 

129 

180 

167 

105 

90 

1,445 

1,255 

26-30  pupils. 

564 

76 

39 

169 

88 

117 

78 

1,131 

1.2S7 

31-35  pupils, 

738 

8 

26 

68 

10 

89 

35 

974 

640 

Over  35  pupils,     . 

1,264 

U 

3 

11 

10 

30 

10 

1.339 

247 

Total,     . 

3,466 

694 

415 

603 

699 

457 

328 

6,662 

5,343 

Number   of    high 
%  schools. 

15 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

30 

27 
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Table  10  — Per  cent,  of  classes  of  various  sizes  {exclusive  of  classes  in 
music  and  physical  training)  in  the  high  schools  of  cities  having  more 
than  one  high  school  of  500  pupils  each. 


Size  of  class. 


Per  cent,  of  classes  in  • 


Fall 
River. 


Cam- 
bridge. 


Spring- 
field. 


Lynn. 


Cities  and 
towns  hav- 
ing only 
one  high 
school 
of  over  500 
pupils. 


1-5  pupils,    . 

6-10  pupils, 

11-15  pupils, 

16-20  pupils, 

21-25  pupils, 

26-30  pupils, 

31-35  pupils. 

Over  35  pupils 

Total,     . 

Number   of   high 
schools. 


.4 
2.0 
8.4 
15.0 
16  3 
21.3 
36  5 


100.0 
15 


(6)     Retention  of  Pupils  in  High  Schools. 

The  per  cent,  of  entering  pupils  who  remain  to  graduate  is 
often  significant,  but,  taken  alone,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
measure  of  efficiency.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  addition 
of  vocational  subjects  increases  the  number  who  enter,  but  de- 
creases the  per  cent,  who  graduate,  since  many  of  these  new 
recruits  are  unable  to  remain  for  the  entire  four-year  course. 
To  determine  the  combined  enrollment  and  retentive  efficiency 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  total  number  of  persons  of 
high  school  age  in  the  community  as  a  basis,  and  to  determine 
the  per  cent,  who  enter  and  the  per  cent,  who  complete  the 
course. 

Tables  11  and  12  show  the  number  and  the  per  cent,  of  pupils 
in  the  various  years;  while  Table  13  shows  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  as  compared  with 
each  100  pupils  in  the  first  year. 
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Table  11.  —  Pupils  in  the  various  years  of  the  high  school. 

[All  schools  reporting.] 
[In  five-year  and  six-year  high  schools  the  last  four  years  were  taken.] 


Number  of 

high 

schools. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Total. 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III, 
Group  IV, 
Group  V,   . 

57 
46 
48 
■    52 
52 

20,483 
5,065 
2,410 
1,285 
699 

15,196 
3,579 

973 
434 

11,312             8,488 

2,838            2,317 

1,359            1.092 

784               575 

364                254 

55,479 
13,799 
6,683 
3,617 
1,751 

Total,  .... 

255 

29,942 

22,004 

16,657           12,726 

81.329 

Table  12.  —  Per  cent,  of  pupils  in  the  various  years  of  the  high  school. 


Number  of 

high 

schools. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Total. 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III, 

Group  IV,          ... 

Group  V,  . 

57 
46 

48 
52 
52 

36.9 
36.7 
35.0 
35.5 

39.9 

27.3 
25.9 

27.2 
26.9 

24.7 

20.3 
20.5 
20.3 
21.6 
20.7 

15.2 
16.7 
16.3 
15.8 
14.5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Total 

255 

36.8 

27.0 

20.4 

15.6 

100 

Table  13.  —  Number  of  pupils  in  the  second,  third  and  foitrth  years  for 
each  100  pupils  in  the  first  year. 


Number  of 
high  schools. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Group  I,       .        .        .        ." 

57 

100 

74 

55 

41 

Group  II 

46 

100 

71 

56 

46 

Group  III 

4S 

100 

76 

56 

45 

Group  IV 

52 

100 

76 

61 

45 

Group  V.      . 

52 

100 

64 

52 

36 

Total 

255 

100 

74 

56 

43 
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(7)  Graduates  entering  Higher  Institutions. 
While  the  chief  function  of  the  secondary  school  should  be 
to  offer  instruction  that  will  be  of  such  value  as  to  retain 
pupils  to  graduation,  it  is  also  an  important  function  to  lead 
an  increasing  number  to  continue  their  education  in  higher 
institutions.  The  following  tables  are  significant  as  showing  the 
extent  to  which  high  school  graduates  entered  such  institu- 
tions: — 


Table   14.  —  Nimiber  of  graduates  c 

/  1916  enter ing  high 

sr  institutions. 

Group 

Group 

Group 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

Group 
V. 

Total. 

Students  graduated  in  1916, 

6,890 

1,989 

1,117 

647 

258 

10,901 

Attending  colleges, 

1,250 

350 

154 

104 

22 

1,880 

In  A.B.  courses, 

601 

160 

71 

55 

11 

898 

In  B.S.  courses. 

430 

128 

66 

45 

10 

679 

Attending  State  normal  schools. 

575 

203 

88 

74 

32 

972 

Attending  other  schools. 

677 

301 

167 

132 

49 

1,326 

Total  continuing  their  education. 

2,508 

864 

418 

310 

103 

4,203 

High  schools  reporting. 

51 

45 

47 

52 

45 

240 

Table  15.  —  Per  cent,  of  graduates  of  1916 

entering  high 

er  institutions. 

Group 

Group 
II. 

Group 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

G„„p 

Total. 

Attending  colleges 

18 

18 

14 

16 

9 

17 

In  A.B.  courses,          .... 

9 

8 

6 

9 

4 

8 

In  B.S.  courses 

6 

6 

6 

7 

4 

6 

Attending  State  normal  schools. 

8 

10 

8 

11 

12 

» 

Attending  other  schools. 

10 

15 

15 

20 

19 

12 

Total  continuing  their  education. 

36 

43 

37 

49 

40 

3S 

(8)     Basis  of  Admission  to  High  School. 

The  extent  to  which  the  graduates  of  elementary  schools  are 
required  to  take  examinations  for  admission  to  high  school  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  It  appears  that  only  18  out  of 
248  high  schools  reporting  make  such  a  requirement  of  pupils 
coming  from  elementary  schools  within  the  same  town  or  city. 
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but  that  66  out  of  242  require  such  examinations  in  some  or  all 
cases  from  pupils  coming  from  elementary  schools  in  other 
towns  or  cities. 

In  this  connection  two  important  inquiries  might  well  be 
made:  first,  as  to  whether  an  entrance  examination  is  a  reli- 
able test  for  determining  preparation;  and  second,  a  more  fun- 
damental question,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  secondary  school 
should  not  make  special  provision  for  all  pupils  who  are  in  any 
way  so  mature  that  their  needs  could  be  better  met  by  the 
secondary  school  than  by  repetition  of  work  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Table  16.  —  High  schools  requiring  and  not  requiring  exayninations  for 
admission. 


From  schools  in 
same  city  or  town. 

From  schools  in  other 
cities  and  towns. 

Not 
required. 

Required. 

Not 
required. 

Required. 

Required  in 
some  cases. 

Group  I, 

Group  II, 

Group  III, 

Group  IV 

Group  V, 

55 
44 
44 
44 
43 

1» 

1 
3 
7 
6 

26 
35 
40 
42 
33 

13 
6 
6 

7 
13 

17' 

4 

Total 

230 

IS 

176 

45 

21 

Not  required  if  pupil  has  a  standing  of  80  or  90  per  cent,  and  is  recommended. 
Includes  the  15  Boston  high  schools. 


(9)     Promotion. 

Of  the  255  public  high  schools,  241  promote  annually  and 
14  semi-annually,  all  but  7  of  the  latter  being  in  Springfield  and 
Worcester. 

The  high  schools  promoting  semi-annuall}^  are  as  follows:  — 


Athol. 

Maiden. 

Marlborough. 

Medford. 

New  Bedford. 

Pittsfield. 

Swampscott. 


Springfield:  — 

Central. 

Commerce. 

Technical. 
Worcester :  — 

Classical. 

Commercial. 

North. 

South.  — 14. 
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Of  the  237  cities  and  towns  maintaining  high  schools  — 

217  promoted  annually  in  the  elementary  schools. 
20  promoted  semi-annually  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  116  towns  not  maintaining  high  schools 
promoted  annually  in  the  elementary  schools. 

INIarlborough  promoted  annually  in  the  elementary  school  and 
semi-annually  in  the  high  school.  The  following  12  cities  and 
towns  promoted  semi-annually  in  the  elementary  school  and 
annually  in  the  high  school :  — 

Belmont.  Quincy. 

Dalton.  Waltham. 

Easton.  Ware 

Haverhill.  Webster. 

North  Attleborough.  West  Springfield. 

Northampton.  Winchendon.  — 12. 

Semi-annual  promotion  was  not  found  in  any  high  school  of 
less  than  200  pupils,  and  in  only  3  high  schools  of  less  than 
500  pupils. 

(10)     Length  of  School  Day. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  net  high  school 
day  varies  from  four  hours  and  five  minutes  to  six  hours  and 
ten  minutes.  The  median  was  four  hours  and  forty-five  min- 
utes. This  table  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  present 
movement  in  favor  of  a  longer  school  day.  Such  a  longer  day  is 
desirable  for  various  reasons  including  the  need  for  supervised 
study  and  physical  training. 

The  net  length  of  the  school  day  is  obtained  by  deducting 
from  the  gross  length  the  time  devoted  to  recess  periods  and 
noon  intermission. 

Fifteen  high  schools,  on  account  of  overcrowded  conditions, 
were  operating  in  platoons. 
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Table 

17.- 

-  Net  length  of  school  day. 

High  schools  in  — 

Net  length  of  school  dat. 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Total.^ 

4  hrs.  5  min.  to  4  hrs.  14  min..     . 

5 

4 

3 

- 

1 

13 

4  hrs.  16  min.  to  4  hrs.  30  min., 

3 

9 

2 

4 

1 

19 

4  hrs.  31  min.  to  4  hrs.  45  min., 

17 

23 

18 

19 

12 

89 

4  hrs.  46  min.  to  5  hrs.. 

11 

3 

14 

16 

23 

67 

5  hrs.  1  min.  to  5  hrs.  15  min.. 

6 

2 

6 

8 

12 

34 

5  hrs.  16  min.  to  5  hrs.  30  min.. 

" 

1 

2 

2 

3 

8 

5  hrs.'31  min.  to  5  hrs.  45  min.. 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5  hrs.  46  min.  to  6  hrs.. 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

4 

6  hrs.  5  min.  to  6  hrs.  10  min., 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Total,      .... 

46 

44 

46 

50 

52 

238 

On  platoon  system, 

11 

1 

2 

1 

- 

15 

Data  not  clear,      . 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Total,      .... 

57 

40 

48 

52 

52 

255 

(11)  Lunch  or  Noon  Period. 
With  the  necessity  for  increased  attention  to  the  health  of 
high  school  pupils,  the  length  of  the  lunch  or  noon  period  be- 
comes a  matter  of  much  concern.  A  period  long  enough  to 
afford  some  relaxation  is  desirable  for  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  especially  so  with  the  longer  school  day. 


Table  18.  —  Length  of  lunch  or  noon  period. 


High  schools  in  — 

OR  NOON  PERIOD. 

Group 

Group 

Group 

m. 

Group 

Group 

Total. 

Less  than  30 

45 

35 

27 

19 

6 

132 

30  to  39, 

7 

7 

3 

12 

16 

45 

40  to  49, 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

4 

50  to  59, 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

5 

60  to  60, 

- 

- 

3 

7 

IS 

:8 

70  to  79, 

- 

- 

3 

6 

4 

13 

80  or  more,    . 

- 

1 

8 

4 

5 

18 

Hieh  scliools  reportiiiK, 

52 

44 

46 

51 

52 

245 

Data  incomplolp. 

5 

2 

2 

1 

- 

10 
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(12)     Preparation  of  Hot  Luncheon. 

Whatever  the  length  of  the  school  day,  a  hot  luncheon  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  of  great  importance  to  the  health 
of  pupils. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  a  hot  luncheon 
was  prepared  by  nearly  all  the  large  schools,  by  about  one- 
half  of  the  medium-sized  schools,  and  by  about  one-fourth  of 
the  small  schools.  When  such  a  luncheon  was  prepared  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  household  arts  department  in  9 
large  schools,  in  about  one-half  of  the  medium-sized  schools 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  small  schools. 

Table  19.  —  Schools  preparing  hot  luncheon. 


High  schools  in  — 

Group 

Group 

Group 
III. 

G™,p 

Group 

Total. 

Luncheon  prepared  by  — 

* 

Household  arts  department,      . 

9 

13 

7 

8 

7 

44 

School  employee,       .... 

18 

7 

1 

2 

- 

28. 

Outside  caterer,          .... 

10 

7 

- 

4 

2 

23 

Club,          .        .        .        . 

16 

4 

2 

- 

22 

Pupils 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

5 

Not  specified 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Total  schools  preparing  hot 
luncheon. 

53 

31 

16 

14 

9 

123 

Schools  not  preparing  hot  luncheon, 

4 

14 

29 

34 

36 

117 

No  data 

- 

1 

3 

4 

7 

15 

(13)     Subjects  Offered. 

Among  the  salient  features  revealed  by  the  high  school  survey 
with  regard  to  various  subjects  offered  are  the  following:  — 

(a)  English.  —  English  occupies  the  foremost  place  in  high 
school  programs,  as  it  is  offered  each  year  and  is  ordinarily 
required  of  every  pupil.  No  school  was  found  in  which  English 
was  not  offered  to  the  pupils  of  each  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  number  of  year-periods  during  the  four 
years.  In  five-year  and  six-year  high  schools,  the  English  of 
the  last  four  years  only  was  counted. 
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This  table  is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
very  few  New  England  colleges  are  giving  entrance  credit  for 
more  than  fifteen  year-periods,  or  three  units.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table,  all  but  12  of  the  214  high  schools 
whose  requirements  are  tabulated  offered  more  than  fifteen 
year-periods,  or  three  units,  while  108,  or  one-half  of  the  total 
number,  offered  twenty  year-periods,  or  four  units,  of  English. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  all  pupils,  entrance 
credit  for  the  fourth  unit  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
high  schools  in  planning  their  work. 


Table  20.— 

Year-peri 

ods  offered  in  1 

T7igUsh. 

High  schools  in  — 

Year-periods  of  English. 

Group 

Group 

Group 

in. 

Group 

Group 

Total. 

Less  than  15 

15 

2 
5 
171 

8 
6 
1 
10 

- 
1 

16 

4 

22 

27 

1 

8 

4 
4 
29 

6 

2 
26 

3 

9 

16, 

49 

20 

IS 

17 

19, 

8 

108 

Total 

49 
6 
2 

39 

44 
2 
2 

46 
63 

36 
16* 

214 

Number  of  year-periods  varying  w 

curriculum. 
Data  incomplete. 

ith 

10 
31 

»  Includes  Chelsea,  16J^  periods. 

'  Includes  Warren,  19)^  periods. 

'  Includes  1  high  school  of  less  than  four  years. 

♦  Includes  6  high  schools  of  less  than  four  years. 


(6)  Social  Studies.  —  The  teaching  of  the  social  studies  is 
undergoing  a  marked  change.  In  many  high  schools  the  four- 
block  system  is  still  found,  in  which  the  subjects  are  most 
frequently  arranged  as  follows:  first  year,  ancient  history;  sec- 
ond year,  mediaeval  and  modern  history;  third  year,  English 
history;    and  fourth  year,  American  history  and  government. 

In  place  of  this  arrangement  the  following  plan,  discussed 
on  pages  30  to  40  of  this  reprint,  is  receiving  increasing  accept- 
ance:   first  year,  community  civics;    second  year,   history  to 
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about  1700;  third  year,  European  history  since  1700;  fourth 
year,  American  history  and  problems  of  democracy. 

In  1916-17,  122  high  schools  reported  that  they  were  teach- 
ing community  civics.  Of  these,  67  offered  the  subject  five 
periods  per  week  for  the  entire  year. 

During  the  same  year  58  high  schools  reported  the  teaching 
of  economics.  Of  these,  30  schools  offered  the  subject  five 
periods  per  week  for  the  entire  year. 

(c)  Science.  —  Data  from  251  high  schools  show  that  — 

231  high  schools  taught  either  chemistry  or  physics  or  both. 

199  taught  general  science. 

151  taught  some  biological  science. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  in  each 
group,  with  various  science  offerings.  In  the  next  table  the 
offerings  in  general  science  and  biology  have  been  analyzed  in 
detail  because  very  few  New  England  colleges  are  giving  any 
entrance  credit  for  general  science,  and  biology  is  not  yet 
universally  recognized.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  170  Massa- 
chusetts high  schools  are  devoting  four  or  more  periods  per 
week  for  the  entire  year  to  general  science,  and  that  113  are 
devoting  four  or  more  periods  per  week  to  biology,  it  is  clear 
that  the  high  schools  themselves  regard  these  subjects  as  of 
great  value  educationally.  Furthermore,  general  science  is 
studied  by  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  any  other  science 
subject.  The  two  science  subjects  which  have  most  frequent 
and  direct  application  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  living,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  do  not  specialize  in 
the  use  of  science,  are  general  science  and  the  modern  type 
of  biology.  For  these  reasons  entrance  credit  in  general  science 
and  biology  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  high  school  in 
adapting  its  work  to  the  needs  of  its  pupils. 
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Table  21.- 

—  Science  courses  taught. 

High  schools  in  — 

Group 

Group 

n. 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Total. 

General  science 

42 

37 

42 

43 

35 

199 

Biology 

26 

21 

27 

29 

15 

118 

Some  biological  science, 

.3 

31 

29 

30 

18 

151 

Chemistry  or  physics, 

53 

42 

44 

50 

42 

231 

General  science  and  a  biological  science. 

33 

23 

27 

24 

10 

117 

General  science,  a  biological  science, 

and  physics  or  chemistry. 
High  schools  reporting. 

33 
55 

20 
44 

26 

48 

23 
52 

10 
52 

112 
251 

Data  incomplete,            .... 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Table  22.  —  Periods  -per  xoeek  in  courses  in  general  science  and  biology. 


HlGH   SCHOOLS   IN  — 

Group 

Group 

Group 

in. 

Group 

Group 

Total. 

Periods  per  week  in  course  in 

general 

science:  — 
Less  than  4, 

12 

3 

4 

5 

- 

24 

4, 

13 
16 

1 

13 

18 

7 
29 

1 

7 
29 
2 

10 
21 
3 

50 

5 

113 

More  than  5,       . 

Periods   per  week 

in   course 

in   biol- 

ogy:  — 
Less  than  4, 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

5 

4.         .         .         . 

10 

5 

3 

7 

3 

28 

5 

14 

13 

19 
5 

18 

11 

75 

More  than  5 

10 

{d)  Mathematics.  —  In  the  large  majority  of  high  schools 
)ra  is  taught  in  the  first  year  and  plane  geometry  in  the 
second,  while  review  mathematics  is  offered  in  either  the  third 
or  fourth  years.  In  a  few  schools  algebra  is  placed  in  the 
second  year  and  geometry  in  the  third.  Of  the  schools  report- 
ing the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  these  subjects  — 
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%  devoted  five  periods  a  week  to  elementary  algebra. 

%  devoted  five  periods  a  week  to  plane  geometry. 

%  devoted  five  periods  a  week  to  re\^ew  mathematics. 

A  little  over  Vs  devoted  five  periods  a  week  to  solid  geometry. 

Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the  high  schools  devoted  at 
least  fifteen  year-hours,  or  three  units,  to  the  mathematics 
ordinarily  required  for  entrance  to  college,  whereas  only  two 
and  one-half  units'  entrance  credit  is  generally  allowed  by  the 
colleges  for  this  work.  Many  high  school  administrators  believe 
that  the  amount  of  work  required  for  admission  to  college  should 
be  so  reduced  that  it  could  be  covered  in  ten  year-hours,  or  two 
units. 

(e)  Latin.  —  Of  the  227  cities  and  towns  maintaining  high 
schools,  Latin  is  taught  in  all  but  7.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  cities  and  towns  offer  Latin  only  in  certain  high 
schools,  there  are  16  of  the  255  high  schools  in  which  Latin 
is  not  taught.  These  16  high  schools  are  distributed  among 
the  various  groups,  as  follows:  — 

7  in  group  1. 
2  in  group  4, 
7  in  group  5. 

(f)  Modern  Languages.  —  The  modern  languages  taught  in 
Massachusetts  high  schools  are  French,  German  and  Spanish. 
Returns  from  all  the  255  high  schools,  as  tabulated  below, 
indicate  that  — 

231  taught  French. 
176  taught  German. 

49  taught  Spanish. 
110  taught  both  French  and  German. 

46  taught  French,  German  and  Spanish. 
4  taught  no  modern  language. 
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Table  23.  —  High  schools  teaching  each  of  the  modern  languages. 

[All  schools  reporting.] 


Group 

Group 

Group 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

Group 

Total. 

French,           

55 

45 

45 

47 

39 

231 

German 

53 

44 

35 

22 

22 

176 

Spanish, 

33 

12 

4 

- 

- 

49 

Number  of  high  schools, 

57 

« 

48 

- 

52 

255 

Table  24.  —  High  schools  teaching  variants  combinations  of  modern 
languages. 

[.411  schools  reporting.] 


Group 

Group 

Group 
IIL 

Group 

Group 

Total. 

French  only,          .         .         . 
German  only,        .         .         . 
Spanish  only, 

French  and  German  only,    . 
French  and  Spanish  only,    . 
German  and  Spanish  only, 
French,  German  and  Spanish, 
No  modern  language,    . 

2 
31 

2 

32 
11 

13 
3 

28 
4 

29 
4 

18 

1 

29 
10 

1 

73 

19 

110 
2 

46 

4 

Total 

57 

46 

48 

52 

52 

255 

(</)  Agriculture.  —  Not  much  attention  was  given  to  agri- 
culture as  a  high  school  subject,  except  in  the  fourteen  high 
schools  that  had  State-aided  agricultural  departments.  There 
is  an  increasing  tendency,  however,  in  the  teaching  of  biology 
to  include  applications  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

(h)  Commercial  Education.  —  Commercial  education  occupies 
a  large  place  in  Massachusetts  high  schools.  It  is  probable 
that  about  one-third  of  all  the  pupils  take  such  courses. 

Of  the  227  cities  and  towns  maintaining  high  schools,  162 
offer  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting  in  one  or  more 
of  their  high  schools,  while  only  40  of  these  cities  and  towns 
offer  none  of  these  three  subjects. 
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Practically  all  high  schools  teaching  these  three  subjects 
give  instruction  also  in  commercial  arithmetic  and  penman- 
ship, while  commercial  geography  and  commercial  law  are  gen- 
erally offered.  In  addition  to  these  subjects  industrial  history, 
salesmanship,  merchandising  and  advertising  are  being  intro- 
duced in  the  larger  schools. 


Table  25.  —  High  schools   teaching  stenography,  typeuriting  and   book- 
keeping. 

[All  schools  reporting.] 


Subjects  taught. 

Group 

Group 

Group 
III. 

Clroup 

Group 

Total. 

Stenography,  typewriting  and   book- 
keeping. 
Stenography  and  typewriting  only,     . 

Bookkeeping  and  typewriting  only,     . 

Bookkeeping  only,         .... 

Stenography  only,         .... 

Typewriting  only,         .... 

Not  offering  any  of  these  subjects, 

44 

1 

45 

1 

43 

3 

1 

1 

29 
3 

4 
1 

15 

10 
2 
3 

11 

1 
25 

171 
5 
4 

19 
2 
1 

53 

Total, 

57 

46 

48 

52 

52 

255 

(^)  Household  Arts  and  Manual  Arts.  —  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  of  the  255  Massachusetts  high  schools  — 

120  offered  household  arts, 

73  offered  manual  arts. 

55  offered  both  household  arts  and  manual  arts. 
119  did  not  offer  either. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  do  not  include 
State-aided  vocational  instruction  in  trades  and  home-making. 

Table  26.  —  High  schools  offering  household  arts  and  manual  arts. 


Group 

Group 

n. 

Group 

in. 

Group 

Group 

Total. 

Offering  household  arts. 

32 

34 

23 

15 

16 

120 

Offering  manual  arts,    .... 

23 

20 

17 

8 

5 

73 

Offering  household  arts  and  manual 

arts. 
Offering  neither,    ..... 

14 
16 

18 
10 

15 
23 

4 
35 

4 
35 

55 
119 

Number  of  high  schools, 

57 

46 

48 

52 

52 

255 
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(j)  Drawing,  Music,  and  Physical  Training.  —  There  is  great 
variation  in  the  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  music,  mechan- 
ical and  freehand  drawing,  and  physical  training.  Drawing  has 
a  time  allotment  varying  from  one  period  a  week,  or  even  one 
period  in  two  weeks,  to  ten  periods  per  week.  Instruction  in 
music  is  ordinarily  limited  to  chorus  singing,  while  a  few  schools 
have  worked  out  plans  for  giving  school  credit  for  music  work 
taken  under  competent  instructors  outside  of  the  school.  Only 
a  few  schools  have  a  well-developed  program  of  physical  train- 
ing. Lighter  exercises  are,  however,  given  in  an  increasing 
number  of  schools  under  the  form  of  setting-up  exercises. 

(14)  Organization  of  School  Systeins. 
In  view  of  the  growing  conviction  that  the  school  system 
should  be  so  reorganized  as  to  include  junior  high  schools  in 
which  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
school  years  may  be  better  served,  and  the  tendency  also  to 
complete  elementary  and  high  school  education  in  twelve 
rather  than  thirteen  years,  the  following  tables  will  be  of  in- 
terest as  showing  the  present  practice  among  the  towns  and 
cities  of  this  State  which  maintain  high  schools:  — 

Table  27.  —  Tico  hundred  and  eighteen  cities  and  towns  maintaining  high 
schools,  classified  according  to  the  whole  number  of  years  in  the  school 
course,  —  elementary  and  high. 


Group. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

Group  1  (cities  and  towns  maintaining  a  high  school  of  over 

500  pupils). 
Group  2  (cities  and  towns  maintaining  a  high  school  of  201  to 

500  pupils). 
Group  3  (towns  maintaining  a  high  school  of  101  to  200  pupils), 

Group  4  (towns  maintaining  a  high  school  of  51  to  100  pupils), 

Group  5  (towns  maintaining  a  high  school  of  1  to  50  pupils),  . 

19 
IS 
30 
36 
3S 

15 
26 
14 
12 

10 

Totals 

141                           77 
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Table  28.  —  One  hundred  and  forty-one  cities  and  towns  maintaining  a 
twelve-xjear  school  course,  classified  according  to  the  plan  of  organization. 


Group.' 

8-4. 

6-2-4. 

6-3-3. 

Group  1 

15 

2 

2 

Group  2 

14 

4 

- 

Group  3, 

24 

5 

1 

Group  4, 

36 

- 

- 

Group  5, 

37 

1 

- 

Totals 

126 

12 

3 

Table  29.  —  Seventy-seven  cities  and  towns  maintaining  a   thirteen-year 
school  course,  classified  according  to  the  plan  of  organization. 


Group.  1 


Group  1, 
Group  2, 
Group  3, 
Group  4, 
Group  5, 
Tot!\!s, 


Of  220  cities  and  towns  reporting,  37  maintain  kindergartens. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  these  kindergartens 
are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  cities  and  large  towns:  — 


Table  30.  —  Kindergartens. 


Group.  1 

Number  of  cities  or  towns. 

Maintaining 
kindergartens. 

Not  maintaining 
kindergartens. 

Group  1 

18 
13 
5 
1 

15 
32 

Group  3 

Group  4,        .........        . 

49 

49 

Totals,    . 

37 

183 

'  The  classification  of  cities  and  towns  in  groups  is  shown  in  Table  27. 
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(15)  Age  of  Entrance  to  Elementary  Schools. 
Of  215  cities  and  towns  reporting  the  minimum  age  at  which 
pupils  may  enter  the  elementary  school,  all  but  12  have  estab- 
lished such  age  within  the  limits  of  five  and  six  years.  The 
median  age  is  five  years  and  six  months.  The  distribution  of 
the  215  cities  and  towns  in  the  various  groups  is  shown  in  the 
following  table :  — 

Table  31.  —  Minimum  age  at  which  pupils  may  enter  the  elementary  school. 


Minimum  age. 


Number  op  cities  and  towns  in  group' 


Under  5  years,   . 
5  years, 

5  years,  1  month, 
5  years,  2  months, 
5  years,  3  months, 
5  years,  i  months, 
5  years,  5  months, 
5  years,  6  months, 
5  years,  7  months, 
5  years,  8  months, 
5  years,  9  months, 
5  years,  10  months, 

5  years,  11  months, 

6  years, 
Over  6  years. 

Totals, 


'  The  classification  of  cities  and  towns  in  groups  is  shown  in  Table  27. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
JNIassachusetts  admit  pupils  only  once  a  year,  the  average  age 
at  which  they  enter  the  elementary  school  will  necessarily  be 
about  six  months  greater  than  the  minimum  age  at  which 
entrance  is  permitted.  Of  the  1S4  cities  and  towns  reporting, 
the  average  age  at  entrance  varies  from  five  years  to  six  years 
and  nine  months.  The  median  age  is  six  years  and  no  months. 
The  distribution  of  the  184  cities  and  towns  of  the  various 
groups  is  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 
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Table  32.  —  Approxwiate  average  age  at  ichich  pupils  do  enter  the  elemen- 
tary school. 


Approximate  average 

Number  of  cities  and  towns  in  CROUpi  — 

Total. 

AGE  AT   ENTRANCE. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

5  years, 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

11 

5  years,  1  month. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  years,  2  months. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5  years,  3  months, 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

6 

5  years,  4  months. 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

5  years,  5  months. 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

5  years,  6  months, 

5 

12 

3 

8 

9 

37 

5  years,  7  months. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5  years,  7H  nionths. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5  years,  8  months. 

2 

4 

- 

1 

8 

5  years,  9  months. 

1 

3 

- 

3 

8 

5  years,  10  months. 

2 

2 

1 

3 

9 

5  years,  11  months. 

2 

- 

1 

- 

4 

6  years. 

8 

13 

12 

8 

47 

6  years,  1  month. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

6  years,  2  months, 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

7 

6  years.  3  months. 

- 

2 

1 

4 

1 

8 

6  years,  4  months. 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

12 

6  years,  5  months. 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

6  years,  6  months. 

3 

- 

- 

1 

3 

7 

Over  6  years,  6  months. 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

Totals, 

24 

39 

40 

41 

40 

184 

'  The  classification  of  cities  and  towns  in  groups  is  shown  in  Table  27. 
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4.    Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Every  teacher  of  English  in  high  schools  and  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  as  well  as  English 
teachers  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  should  give  thorough 
study  to  the  report  of  the  National  Joint  Committee  on  English 
which  represented  both  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  and  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Second- 
ary Education.  This  report  of  180  pages,  entitled  "The  Re- 
organization of  English  in  Secondary  Schools,"  was  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin  No.  2  for 
1917.  The  report  is  practically  a  teachers'  manual  and  course 
of  study,  but  unlike  most  courses  of  study  it  includes  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  aims  and  a  comprehensive  discussion  of 
methods. 

In  order  to  put  into  more  convenient  form  certain  portions  of 
the  complete  report,  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a  teachers' 
manual  entitled  "English  for  Grades  7,  8,  9,"  based  upon 
this  report.  Much  contained  in  this  reprint  relates  to  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  senior  high  school  also,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  English. 
The  Board  is  purchasing  copies  of  the  complete  report  for 
teachers  of  English  in  Grades  X.,  XL  and  XII. 

The  study  of  English  receives  more  attention  in  the  secondary 
school  than  any  other  single  subject.  As  a  rule,  it  is  required 
of  every  pupil  every  year.  In  approximately  half  the  schools 
five  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  work,  and  consequently, 
it  receives  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  time  of  the 
pupil. 

This  subject  serves  two  quite  distinct  purposes,  namely,  to 
give  command  of  the  English  language  as  a  tool  or  instrument 
to  be  used  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  second,  to  enlarge  and 
enrich  life  and  to  foster  high  and  worthy  ideals.  In  view  of  the 
time  that  it  receives,  and  the  character  of  the  ends  to  be  served, 
any  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  English  is  important. 

The  following  selections  from  the  statement  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  committee  are  significant :  — 

"The  college  preparatory  function  of  the  high  school  is  a  minor  one. 
Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  go,  not  into  a  liigher  institution, 
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but  into  life.  Hence  the  course  in  English  should  be  organized  w-ith 
reference  to  basic  personal  and  social  needs  rather  than  with  reference  to 
college  entrance  requirements.  The  school,  moreover,  will  best  prepare 
for  either  life  or  college  by  making  its  own  life  real  and  complete." 

"The  content  of  both  literature  and  composition  is,  first  of  all,  the 
body  of  fact,  interpretation  and  imaginative  conception  to  be  expressed, 
and  second,  that  small  body  of  principles  of  technique  the  consciousness 
of  which  actually  enables  children  and  young  people  to  improve  their  use 
of  the  vernacular." 

"Only  so  much  of  technique  should  be  taught  at  any  one  time  as  pupils 
can  actually  use  or  profit  by." 

"No  one  has  more  need  to  be  a  close  student  of  contemporary  social 
activities,  social  movements  and  social  needs  than  the  teacher  of  English. 
In  terms  of  these  the  artistic  monuments  of  the  past  must  in  the  end  find 
their  interpretation  and  their  relation  to  the  pupil's  own  life,  and  in  terms 
of  these,  also,  modern  books  and  periodicals  will  find  value  and  signifi- 


High  school  principajs  and  teachers  will  find  especially  sug- 
gestive the  argument  for  the  separation  of  English  for  work 
and  English  for  leisure;  that  is,  between  the  more  practical 
aspects  of  English  and  the  more  purely  aesthetic  and  literary. 
The  separation  recommended  by  the  committee  differs  from  the 
ordinary  separation  of  composition  and  literature  in  that  it 
provides  that  speaking  and  reading  for  practical  purposes  should 
be  coupled  with  reading  of  the  same  character,  and  that  speak- 
ing and  reading  for  pleasure  and  inspiration  should  be  associ- 
ated with  the  study  of  the  novelists,  playwrights  and  poets. 
In  the  teachers'  manual,  "English  for  Grades  7,  8,  9,"  based 
upon  this  report  and  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  defi- 
nite suggestions  are  made  for  the  separation  of  these  two 
phases  of  work  and  the  giving  of  separate  marks  therefor. 
These  same  suggestions  may  well  be  applied  to  the  work  in 
the  senior  high  schools;  in  fact,  it  is  believed  that  some  such 
separation  is  necessary,  if  the  subject  of  English  is  to  succeed 
as  it  should  in  achieving  the  two  important  purposes  for  which 
it  is  taught. 
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5.     Reorganization   of  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 
Schools. 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  Massachusetts  high 
schools  to  depart  from  the  four-block  plan  of  history  teaching 
in  favor  of  a  redivision  of  the  field  of  history  and  the  intro- 
duction of  community  civics. 

The  following  arrangement  of  social  studies  for  the  four-year 
high  school  is  recommended :  — 

^  First  -Year.  —  Community  civics,  including  a  survey  of  voca- 
tions, with  emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  service  to  society  through 
vocation. 

Second  Year.  —  History  to  about  1700,  including  the  essential 
aspects  of  oriental  and  ancient  civilization,  American  coloniza- 
tion, and  English  and  continental  European  history. 

Third  Year.  —  European  history  since  1700,  so  taught  as  to 
give  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  nations  other  than  our 
own. 

Fourth  Year.  —  American  history  and  government,  including 
the  study  of  some  of  the  leading  problems  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

This  arrangement  is  in  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  on  social  studies  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.^ 

The  work  in  community  civics  has  been  discussed  in  previous 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Education.  For  a  presentation  of  the 
aims  and  methods  and  a  suggestive  outline,  teachers  are  re- 
ferred to  Bulletin  No.  23  for  1915  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  entitled  "The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics." 
For  bibliographical  material  they  are  referred  to  Circular  of 
Information  No.  5  for  1916  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.  A  committee  of  Massachusetts  teachers  is  at  work 
preparing  a  more  detailed  outline.  Community  civics  is  rec- 
ommended for  the  first  year  because  it  aims  to  develop  the 
qualities  of  co-operation  and  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility that  the  pupil  needs  as  a  member  of  the  school  commu- 
nity, and  because  it  supplies  the  more  important  elements  of 

>  Bulletin  No.  28  for  1916,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  entitled  "Social  Studies  in 
Secondary  Education."    Price,  10  cents. 
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civic  training  necessary  for  those  who  drop  out  of  school  after 
one  or  two  years,  and  affords  a  basis  upon  which  the  history 
work  of  the  following  years  may  be  satisfactorily  sociaHzed. 

The  course  in  history  to  about  1700  covers  such  a  wide  range 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  select  carefully  the  most 
important  aspects.  The  history  of  these  early  times,  following 
the  course  in  community  civics,  should  bear  important  social 
results.  It  is  worth  while  for  the  pupils  to  realize  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  surpassed  us  in  their  appreciation  of  civic 
beauty,  thereby  making  our  own  disregard  of  harmony  seem  the 
more  ugly,  and  spurring  us  to  new  efforts  to  overcome  our 
crass  indifference  to  beauty.  The  discovery  that  important 
means  of  communication  and  transportation  were  unknown  to 
these  same  ancients  should  give  the  idea  of  progress  and  heighten 
the  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  the  inventor.  The 
study  of  the  feudal  system  may  throw  an  interesting  side  light 
upon  modern  paternalism,  and  the  study  of  the  long  struggle 
for  social  righteousness  should  make  the  young  person  less 
impatient  when  he  finds  that  the  righting  of  present  wrongs 
is  a  slow  and  painful  process. 

European  history  since  1700,  to  be  taught  in  the  third  3'ear, 
offers  many  interesting  possibilities,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  when  our  attention  is  focussed,  as  never  before,  upon  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Last  year  Dr.  Harriet  E.  Tuell,  head  of 
the  history  department  of  the  Somerville  (Mass.)  High  School, 
organized  this  course  as  "^'A  Study  of  Nations."  She  has  given 
an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  her  course  in  the  "  History 
Teacher's  Magazine"  for  October,  1917.  The  class  with  which 
the  experiment  was  tried  had  studied  community  civics  the 
first  year  and  European  history  to  about  1700  the  second  year. 
They  were  interested  in  the  great  war,  and  were  eager  to  know 
more  about  the  nations  involved.  The  first  three  months  were 
devoted  to  France,  as  an  understanding  of  the  French  people 
seemed  to  be  a  key  to  understanding  the  rest  of  Europe.  Spe- 
cial topics  on  French  art  and  handicrafts  preceded  a  visit  to 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Careful  selections  were  made 
of  literature  that  conveys  the  distinctive  genius  and  spirit  of 
France,  while  the  history  began  with  the  old  regime  and  the 
revolution.     England  and  Russia  were  then  studied  and  other 
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nations  taken  up  in  outline.  By  way  of  final  summary  a  brief 
review  was  undertaken  in  order  to  trace  the  workings  of  the 
concept  of  nationality  in  modern  history  and  to  discover  also 
tendencies  toward  internationalism. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  method  is  that  it  uses 
history  as  a  means  rather  than  as  an  end,  the  purpose  being  to 
understand  each  nation  as  a  nation,  its  distinctive  character- 
istics, national  spirit,  and  contribution  to  civilization  both 
actual  and  potential.  On  the  basis  of  this  acquaintance  it  is 
hoped  that  we  as  a  people  may  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
those  who  come  to  America  from  other  lands,  and  that  we  may 
be  wiser  in  our  international  relations. 

Dr.  Tuell's  own  impressions  as  to  the  value  of  the  new 
method  are  reinforced  by  comments  that  she  secured  from  mem- 
bers of  the  class  when,  on  various  occasions,  she  asked  them  to 
write  frankly  in  regard  to  the  work.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
class  expressed  the  belief  that  the  new  method  was  more  inter- 
esting and  profitable  than  the  purely  chronological  method 
which  the}^  had  used  in  their  study  of  history  in  the  preceding 
year.-  The  following  quotations  give  their  opinions  in  their  own 
words :  — 

"It  has  been  like  reviewing  a  story  of  the  nation  instead  of  cold,  bare 
facts  of  history,  and  has  stimulated  my  interest  in  the  different  nations  as 
to  their  welfare,  what  they  were  and  what  they  stand  for  to-day." 

"It  is  more  interesting  to  take  present  conditions  and  situations  and 
trace  them  back  to  their  source  than  to  start  at  the  beginning  and  come 
through  the  years  up.  It  is  more  tiresome  and  uninteresting  to  follow 
history  dog-like  and  grammar-school  fashion  up  through  the  present.  It 
is  more  fascinating  to  take  an  existing  fact  and  seek  the  reasons  for  it  than 
to  start  with  the  reasons,  plus  many  details  which  will  be  forgotten,  and 
aim  at  the  point." 

"I  think  that  in  this  way  it  is  more  interesting,  for  when  we  spend  so 
much  time  on  the  history  of  years  ago  we  get  so  tired  and  sick  of  it  that  we 
do  not  have  a  spark  of  interest  left  for  present-day  conditions." 

The  class  were  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
course  had  led  them  to  read  the  newspapers  with  much  greater 
interest  and  intelligence. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  new  treat- 
ment  is   to   break  down   prejudice   and   give   an   insight   into 
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national  characteristics,  statements  such  as  the  following  were 
significant:  — 

"I  am  learning  to  be  more  tolerant,  but  it  comes  hard." 
"The  principal  benefit  I  have  gained  is  the  appreciation  and  value  of 
some  of  the  Europeans." 

"I  am  in  greater  sympathy  with  the  Russian  people  than  before.  I 
always  had  the  idea  that  they  were  just  a  slovenly,  ignorant  race.  How- 
ever, I  realize  now  that  it  is  all  due  to  the  oppression  of  the  ruling  forces." 

Others  reached  generalized  conclusions  such  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"I  do  look  upon  people  with  different  customs  with  more  tolerance  and 
sympathy,  because  I  found  that  their  customs  were  to  them  just  the  same 
as  ours  are  to  us,  and  many  of  their  customs  are  better  too.  I  found  that 
they  have  their  points  of  view  the  same  as  anybody  else." 

"We  are  all  foreigners  to  some  one." 

Many  of  the  pupils  also  gained  the  conception  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  ought  to  profit  from  the  excellencies  of  other  nations. 
Dr.  Tuell  concludes :  — 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  hymn  of  hate  is  but  a  logical  outcome  of  national 
history  taught  in  national  schools,  the  American  teacher  may  well  view 
with  hospitality  any  suggestion,  like  this  of  the  committee  on  social 
studies,  which  promises  to  provide  for  the  student  of  national  history  in 
our  schools  a  background  of  international  sympathy. 

American  history  and  government,  to  be  offered  in  the  last 
year  of  the  high  school,  should  include  the  study  of  various 
outstanding  problems  in  American  democracy,  because  this  is 
the  last  year  in  which  many  pupils  will  be  able  to  study  such 
problems  under  systematic  leadership.  It  is  too  often  assumed 
that  the  duty  of  the  school  is  performed  when  pupils  have  ob- 
tained the  elements  of  history  and  government  without  being 
helped  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  current  problems.  This  is 
erroneous  because  the  application  of  principles  in  this  field  is 
far  more  difficult  than  the  learning  of  the  principles  themselves. 
The  best  training  for  dealing  with  social  and  civic  problems  is 
found  in  the  attempt  to  solve  them  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher.     The  objection  is  sometimes  raised  that  these  prob- 
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lems  are  too  difficult  for  high  school  pupils.  The  value,  how- 
ever, consists  in  teaching  them  to  marshal  the  facts,  to  look 
at  problems  from  all  sides,  and,  above  all,  to  realize  that  judg- 
ment must  often  be  deferred.  Since  we  as  a  nation  are  too 
prone  to  jump  at  conclusions,  the  secondary  school  can  render 
no  greater  service  than  to  teach  young  people  to  give  these 
problems  the  painstaking  attention  that  they  merit,  and  to 
keep  an  open  mind  upon  the  great  unsolved  issues. 

The  purposes  of  this  four-year  course  of  social  studies  may 
be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

1.  Community  civics  should  cultivate  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion for  worthy  ends,  and  develop  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  school,  town,  State  and  Nation. 

2.  The  study  of  earlier  civilizations  should  help  the  pupil  to 
appreciate  present  achievements  in  the  light  of  the  heroic 
struggles  of  the  past. 

3.  The  study  of  nations  other  than  our  own  should  help  us 
as  a  people  to  understand  those  who  come  to  us  from  those 
countries,  and  to  act  more  wisely  in  international  affairs. 

4.  The  study  of  our  own  nation  —  its  history,  government 
and  problems  —  should  help  us  to  do  our  part,  in  cooperation 
with  others,  in  keeping  America  true  to  its  worthiest  ideals. 

6.  College  Entrance  Requirements. 
The  belief  is  widely  prevalent  among  secondary  school  ad- 
ministrators, including  superintendents  of  schools  and  high 
school  principals,  that  high  schools  are  to-day  greatly  handi- 
capped by  present  college  entrance  requirements.  On  the  other 
hand,  college  faculties  frequently  regard  the  movement  to 
broaden  entrance  requirements  as  likely  to  lower  standards 
and  undermine  the  foundations  of  liberal  culture.  In  view  of 
these  different  attitudes  it  is  desirable  that  the  problems  in- 
volved should  be  made  the  basis  of  conferences  between  school 
administrators  and  college  authorities.  Consequently,  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  New  England  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents at  its  meeting  in  November  is  significant.  This 
association  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve,  consisting  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools  and  a  representative  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  from  each  of  the  six  New  England  States. 
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The  grounds  for  the  appointment  of  this  committee  are  stated 
in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted 
at  that  meeting:  — 

Resolutions  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  adopted  by  the  Neiv  England 
Association  of  School  Superintendents. 

Whereas,  Many  colleges  outside  of  New  England  have  granted  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  to  secondary  schools  in  determining  the  subjects  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  preparing  for  college;  and 

Whereas,  Most  New  England  colleges  by  their  rigid  requirements  pre- 
vent the  secondary  school  from  offering  these  students  such  work  as  the 
majority  of  them  need  in  English,  history,  civics,  general  and  biological 
science,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  household  arts;  and 

Whereas,  These  colleges  require  all  such  pupils,  regardless  of  their 
individual  and  social  needs,  to  devote  excessive  attention  to  two  foreign 
languages  and  formal  mathematics;  and 

Whereas,  Many  pupils  do  not  decide  to  go  to  coUege  until  they  reach 
the  later  years  of  the  high  school  course;  and 

Whereas,  We  as  a  people,  in  order  to  do  our  duty  to  the  nation  and  the 
world  in  the  reconstruction  period  after  the  war,  should  encourage  students 
not  needed  in  war  service  to  pursue  higher  education;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  colleges,  in  the  interests  of  our  youth  and  of  the  nation, 
should  grant  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  to  secondary  schools  in  planning 
their  college  preparatory  courses,  and  should  also  so  modify  their  entrance 
requirements  as  to  permit  the  entrance  of  any  pupil  who  has  secured  the 
essentials  of  an  effective  secondary  education  and  possesses  the  requisite 
intellectual  ability  and  maturity  of  purpose;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed  by  the  president  of 
this  association  to  confer  with  the  colleges  regarding  the  need  for  greater 
freedom  for  the  secondary  school. 

A  study  of  the  entrance  requirements  of  New  England  col- 
leges shows  that  the  number  of  definitely  prescribed  units 
generally  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  of  the  total  number  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  units.  This  leaves  from  two  to  seven  units 
to  be  made  up  of  elective  subjects.  The  chief  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  range  of  subjects  from  which 
election  may  be  made  is  so  restricted,  and  the  amount  of 
credit  which  may  be  secured  in  many  of  these  subjects  is  so 
limited,  that  the  flexibility  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
maximum  flexibility  for  the  secondary  school  with  the  minimum 
adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  college  would  be  secured  by  the 
adoption  of  a  free  margin  of  from  three  to  five  units,  which 
could  consist  of  anv  work  that  the  secondarv  school  found  it 
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desirable  to  offer  and  counted  for  its  own  graduation,  provided 
that  such  work  was  satisfactorily  completed  by  the  candidate. 

A  free  margin  of  five  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  ad- 
mission was  incorporated  by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  its 
plan  of  admission  in  1911.  Since  that  time  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of  colleges.  The  dean  of 
the  college  faculties  of  the  University  of  Chicago  writes  that 
it  is  the  fairly  unanimous  opinion  at  that  institution  that  the 
present  plan  has  been  decidedly  successful.     He  states:  — 

In  the  first  place,  it  allows  high  schools  a  rational  measure  of  freedom 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  local  conditions,  and  it  makes  it  more  possible 
for  able  students  who  decide  late  in  their  school  course  to  go  to  college  to 
do  this  without  the  necessity  of  distorting  the  general  intellectual  line  of 
march  which  they  have  had  in  mind  to  follow. 

Many  New  England  colleges  already  have  a  larger  number  of 
applicants  than  they  are  able  to  admit.  If  these  colleges  would 
base  their  selection  upon  the  rank  of  the  candidates  in  their 
high  school  classes  instead  of  rejecting  all  those  who  have  not 
taken  the  traditional  college  preparatory  curriculum,  the  stu- 
dents selected  would  be  of  a  higher  caliber,  and  the  high  school 
would  not  be  so  seriously  handicapped  in  its  attempts  to  re- 
organize secondary  education  in  response  to  the  needs  of  youth 
and  the  nation.  The  University  of  Chicago  has  followed  this 
plan.     The  dean  writes:  — 

By  excluding  admissions  with  conditions,  and  by  insisting  that  those 
students  who  come  to  us  shall  represent  the  upper  fraction  of  the  class, 
we  have  succeeded  in  improving  the  caliber  of  the  students  we  receive,  and 
we  have  freed  both  themselves  and  ourselves  from  a  considerable  body  of 
petty  detail. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  plan  which  has  worked  so 
well  at  the  University  of  Chicago  has  also  provided  large  free- 
dom of  choice  with  regard  to  the  ten  units  not  in  the  free 
margin.     The  requirements  are  as  follows:  — 

Units. 

English, 3 

An  academic  major, 3 

An  academic  minor, 2 

Additional  academic  work, 2 

Free  margin, 5 
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It  will  be  observed  that  neither  a  foreign  language  nor  mathe- 
matics is  prescribed,  but  that  the  candidate  is  required  to  have 
done  a  certain  amount  of  consecutive  work  in  three  academic 
fields. 

7.    State  Conferences  of  High  School  Principals. 

Massachusetts  high  schools  are  now  expending  annually 
nearly  $6,000,000,  and  are  responsible  each  year  for  the  edu- 
cation of  almost  90,000  young  people.  These  young  persons 
include  the  large  majority  of  the  future  leaders  in  the  civic  life, 
and  in  the  commercial,  industrial  and  economic  efficiency  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Direct  responsibility  for  the  character 
of  their  education  and  fof  the  organization  and  administration 
of  these  secondary  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  high  school 
principals.  There  never  was  a  time  when  secondary  education 
was  in  such  a  state  of  reorganization,  and  the  problems  of 
secondary  school  administration  were  so  varied,  as  at  present. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  held 
annually  a  State  conference  of  several  days'  duration,  at  which 
all  the  high  school  principals  may  exchange  the  results  of  their 
thinking  and  experimentation,  and  hear  of  important  move- 
ments in  secondary  education  in  other  States. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  reference  is  made  to  the  two-day 
conference  of  high  school  principals  held  March  15  and  16, 
1917,  with  about  160  principals  in  attendance.  This  State  con- 
ference was  followed  March  17  by  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
State  Athletic  Association  and  the  High  School  Masters'  Club 
of  Massachusetts. 
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8.    Report  on  Junior  High  Schools. 
The   High  School   Masters'   Club   of  Massachusetts   at   its 
annual  meeting  in  1915  appointed  the  following  committee  of 
five  high  school  principals  to  report  on  the  junior  high  school:  — 

Frank  P.  Morse  of  Revere,  Chairman. 
George  W.  Low  of  Swampscott. 
Ernest  L.  Collins  of  Quincy. 
Charles  L.  Curtis  of  Winchester. 
John  W,  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge. 

This  committee  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  junior  high 
school  movement,  and  presented  an  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive report^  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  March  17, 
1917. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  places  in  Massachusetts  of 
5,000  population,  and  to  about  400  places  in  other  States. 
From  the  250  replies  that  were  received  the  following  summary 
was  made  by  the  committee:  — 

One  hundred  and  fifty  places  reported  that  they  have  one  or  more 
junior  high  schools.  The  dates  of  organization  range  from  1895  to  1917. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  great  majority  of  the  places  reporting  have 
started  the  junior  high  school  within  the  last  four  years. 

The  distribution  of  grades  shows  much  variation.  Sixty-two  places 
have  the  6-2-4  plan;  49  places,  the  6-3-3  plan;  and  13  places,  the  6-6 
plan.  Among  the  other  22  places  reporting,  seventeen  different  arrange- 
ments are  found. 

Seventy-seven  places  have  the  junior  high  school  in  a  separate  building 
and  89  places  have  separate  principals. 

In  60  places  the  promotions  are  annual,  and  in  86  places  semi-annual. 

Departmental  teaching  is  found  in  145  schools  out  of  147  that  made 
reply. 

Graduation  at  the  end  of  junior  high  school  is  reported  in  45  places, 
while  95  places  have  no  graduation. 

In  65  places  the  teachers  of  senior  high  schools  exercise  supervisory 
functions.  Seventy  places  do  not  have  such  supervision,  and  5  places 
answer  "in  part." 

Supervised  study  is  found  in  108  places.  Sixteen  places  rei)ort  having 
such  study  in  part,  and  19  answer  "no  supervised  study." 

'  Report  of  committee  on  the  junior  high  school.    43  pages.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    15  cents.) 
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As  a  result  of  the  study  the  committee  formulated  the  fol- 
lowing definition  as  containing  the  essential  elements  of  the 
junior  high  school:  — 

A  junior  high  school  means  a  grouping  of  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  or  of 
VII.,  VIII.  and  IX.,  to  form  a  new  educational  unit  in  which  there  shall  be 
some  freedom  in  choice  of  studies  by  the  pupils,  a  considerable  change  in 
the  traditional  content  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  depart- 
mental teaching,  promotion  by  subject  and  prevocational  work. 

The  main  arguments  submitted  by  the  committee  in  favor 
of  the  junior  high  school  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  are  more  easily  discovered 
and  provided  for,  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  in  choice  of  work. 

2.  "The  uncertainty  of  the  pupil  as  to  what  he  really  desires  to  do  is 
also  met  by  the  use  of  prevocational  work."  The  committee  points  out 
that  the  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  primarily  to  teach  handiness  in  the  use 
of  tools,  nor  to  give  skill  in  commercial  or  industrial  branches,  but  rather 
to  discover  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  pupil  has  the  greatest  aptitude. 
The  committee  recommends  that  such  prevocational  work  be  supple- 
mented by  a  general  survey  of  vocations. 

3.  Departmental  instruction.  The  committee  maintains  that  this  is  of 
great  advantage,  as  it  makes  for  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship 
and  better  methods  of  teaching. 

4.  Promotion  by  subject. 

5.  The  earlier  introduction  of  certain  subjects  which  have  hitherto 
generally  been  taught  only  in  the  four-year  high  school. 

6.  The  opportunity  for  better  social  adjustment.  "It  seems  fair  to  say 
that  this  claim  can  hardly  be  justified  unless  the  school  has  a  building 
of  its  own  where  real  school  life  and  spirit  may  be  developed." 

7.  The  possibility  of  forming  accelerant  groups  for  pupils  who  can 
proceed  more  rapidly  than  the  average  pupils. 

8.  Easier  transition  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  high  school. 

9.  Promotion  of  desirable  educational  reforms.  "The  enthusiasm  for 
a  new  institution  in  an  educational  system  often  makes  possible  reforms 
which  progressive  superintendents  and  principals  could  not  otherwise  have 
secured."  Among  such  gains  the  committee  mentions  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  male  teachers,  a  longer  school  day  and  supervised  study. 

Among  the  gains  reported  by  those  who  have  tried  the 
junior  high  school  plan  the  committee  mentions  the  following: 
better  spirit  and  better  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils,  easier 
discipline,  less  retardation,  and  less  dropping  out  of  schools. 
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The  committee  finds  only  three  objections  to  the  junior  high 
school  that  deserve  serious  consideration,  namely:  the  neces- 
sity for  pupils  to  travel  greater  distances  to  school;  the  in- 
creased cost  to  the  taxpayer;  and  the  possibility  of  too  early 
and  too  marked  differentiation.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  increased  advantages  offset  the  first  two  objections,  and 
that  the  third  objection  can  be  met  by  properly  organizing 
the  work. 

The  report  contains  suggested  curriculums  for  the  junior 
high  school.  Especially  important  is  the  following  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  differentiation  in  the  junior  high 
school :  — 

The  most  fundamental  question,  probably,  which  must  be  met  in  the 
framing  of  curricula  is  the  question  of  differentiation.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  varying  needs  and  aptitudes  of  the  pupils ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  ever-present  danger  of  urong  choices  and  mistaken  decisions. 
Every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  administering  an  elective  plan  of 
work  in  secondary  schools  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  a  wise  decision 
as  to  the  best  line  of  work  for  many  of  the  pupils.  It  is  certainly  more 
difficult  to  do  this  for  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  seventh  grade.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  educational  blind  alleys  be  avoided.  In  other  words,  it  is 
important  that  the  pupil  in  the  junior  high  school  shall  not  be  started  on  any 
curriculum  of  a  content  so  different  from  the  curricula  of  other  pupils  that 
he  cannot  make  a  change  without  serious  loss  when  the  mistake  is  e\'ident. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  school  owes  a  duty  to  society 
as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  If  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  school  to  train 
a  pupil  to  take  well  his  part  as  a  citizen  in  democratic  society,  then  the 
school  must  give  him  the  common  knowledge  and  common  ideals  on  which 
alone  such  society  can  safely  rest.  No  school  program  should  suggest  to  a 
pupil  that  he  is  not  to  go  on  with  his  education.  Above  all,  the  school 
program  must  not  create  cliques  and  classes  and  caste.  It  is  because  of 
these  convictions  that  the  junior  high  school  program  suggested  above  is 
intentionally  conservative.  It  is  designed  to  supply  the  pupil  with  in- 
teresting subjects  of  study  which  will  help  to  hold  his  interest  and  keep  him 
in  school.  It  is  also  designed  by  wise  options  to  test  the  possibilities  of  the 
pupil  and  eventually  guide  him  into  the  right  path.  It  is  prevocational 
rather  than  vocational.  Moreover,  it  contains  for  all  pupils  a  large 
amount  of  common  studies,  especially  in  the  first  two  years.  It  is  in  part 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  accept  this  view  that  several  programs 
of  differing  character  have  been  printed.  In  the  actual  administration  of 
a  junior  high  school  in  any  given  place,  it  might  be  wise  to  distribute  the 
required  studies  and  electives  in  several  suggested  curricula,  as  is  a  quite 
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common  practice.  In  the  cities  where  this  is  done  the  most  common 
curricula  used  are  the  academic  or  general,  the  commercial,  and  the 
manual  and  industrial  arts. 

The  committee  approves  the  plan  reported  by  some  com- 
munities whereby  over-age  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  junior 
high  school  without  being  required  to  complete  all  the  work 
of  the  first  six  grades. 

The  committee  also  favors  the  adoption  of  the  credit  or  point 
system  in  the  junior  high  school,  so  that  pupils  may  proceed 
through  that  school  at  rates  dependent  upon  their  ability. 

The  report  closes  with  a  bibliography  of  one  hundred  and 
five  titles. 

9.  Standards  for  Junior  High  Schools.^ 
The  growth  of  the  junior  high  school  movement  in  this  State, 
set  forth  'in  last  year's  report,  has  continued,  Springfield  has 
completed  its  reorganization  with  six  junior  high  schools.  The 
New  Bedford  school  committee  voted  last  year  to  adopt  the 
plan  as  soon  as  building  conditions  permit.  Somerville  has 
three  junior  high  schools  in  operation,  with  the  fourth  in  pros- 
pect. Pljinouth  has  enlarged  its  junior  high  school  to  more 
than  double  its  former  size.  Bridgewater  is  about  to  put  up  a 
substantial,  well-designed  building  for  this  purpose.  These  in- 
stances are  undoubtedly  typical  of  progress  in  other  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Commonw^ealth. 

Since  this  recently  developed  institution  is  coming  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  our  public  school  system  it  needs  to  be  inter- 
preted clearly.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  new  idea  applied  to 
greatly  varying  conditions  should  take  on  different  forms,  and 
that  all  schools  answering  to  this  name  should  not  present  the 
same  features  of  organization  and  administration.  While  a 
certain  amount  of  flexibility  will  always  be  desirable  even  after 
standards  are  fully  matured,  there  may  be  danger  just  at  this 
stage  that  confusion  may  arise  out  of  the  great  variation  in 
practice  and  throw  doubt  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  junior 
high  school.  It  should  be  realized  that  this  school  is  not 
solely  a  grouping  of  pupils  in  buildings  so  as  to  relieve  con- 

1  Prepared  by  Chester  R.  Stacy,  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 
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gestion.  Neither  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  departmental  teach- 
ing. Its  primary  aim  is  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  indi- 
vidual pupils  in  the  early  adolescent  stage,  or  from  about 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Another  and  hardly  less  im- 
portant aim  is  to  bridge  the  gap  that  generally  exists  between 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

The  young  people  whose  interests  are  concerned  may  be 
roughly  classified  into  these  groups :  — 

1.  Pupils  intending  to  go  to  higher  institutions. 

2.  Pupils  whose  schooling  will  end  when  they  are  graduated 
from  high  school. 

3.  Pupils  who  will  enter  high  school  but  will  not  be  graduated. 

4.  Pupils  who  will  not  enter  high  school  but  will  go  to  work 
on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen. 

5.  Pupils  who  lag  behind  those  of  their  own  age,  but  are 
kept  in  school  by  their  families. 

The  high  school  from  its  beginning  has  endeavored  to  serve 
group  1. 

The  modern  high  school  with  its  commercial,  industrial, 
household  arts,  agricultural  and  general  curriculums,  serves 
groups  2  and  3  after  they  reach  the  high  school,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  these  pupils  are  not  able  to  begin  secondary  edu- 
cation sufficiently  early. 

Group  4  does  not  reach  the  high  school  at  all,  and  the  eight- 
year  elementary  school  gives  them  little  help  in  understanding 
their  own  interests  and  abilities,  and  in  selecting  wisely  from 
the  types  of  employment  open  to  them. 

The  boys  and  girls  making  up  group  5  have  had  to  repeat 
ineffectively  the  work  in  two  or  more  grades.  They  find  them- 
selves retained  in  classes  made  up  of  increasingly  younger 
associates.  Their  school  interests,  never  strong  at  any  time, 
suffer  further  and  further  decline.  Few  high  schools  as  yet 
admit  these  boys  and  girls,  and  the  ordinary  grammar  school 
offers  them  an  unsuitable  program  of  work  and  an  inflexible 
scheme  of  promotion. 

The  real  junior  high  school  undertakes  to  do  something  for 
all  these  groups  of  young  people.  This  endeavor  involves  cer- 
tain factors  of  organization  and  administration  that  may  well 
serve  as  standards,  the  realization  of  which  ought  to  be  the 
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purpose  of  school  officials  who  inaugurate  junior  high  schools. 
These  factors  are  as  follows :  — 

I.  Membership  should  consist  of  pupils  in  grades  correspond- 
ing to  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  the  elementary  school,  and  the 
freshman  year  of  the  high  school.  These  are  the  classes  most 
in  need  of  reform,  and  they  span  that  period  where  good  articu- 
lation has  been  most  lacking. 

II.  Admission  should  be  governed  not  only  by  scholastic 
attainment  and  mental  maturity,  but  also  by  age  and  physi- 
cal maturity. 

III.  The  program  of  study  should  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  work.  In  the  seventh  grade  each  pupil  should  try  out  his 
abilities.  For  this  purpose  he  should  have  some  experience  in 
several  of  the  following:  industrial  arts,  household  arts,  gar- 
dening, a  foreign  language,  and  commercial  work,  such  as 
typewriting.  Some  of  these  subjects  may  be  organized  into 
short  units,  but  in  any  case  each  pupil  should  actually  take 
a  variety  of  work  instead  of  choosing  one  of  several  untried 
subjects. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  some  pupils  may  continue 
this  try-out  process  while  others  may  choose  a  particular  line 
of  work  which  appears  to  be  adapted  to  their  needs.  It  is, 
however,  important  that  these  choices  should  be  regarded  as 
provisional,  not  as  final.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to 
keep  an  open  and  inquiring  mind  and  to  revise  early  choices 
if  some  other  line  of  work  appears  to  be  better  adapted  to 
his  needs.  Much  work  should  be  taken  in  common  by  all 
pupils  for  various  reasons,  and  at  the  close  of  the  junior  high 
school  period  all  pupils  should  be  admitted  to  the  senior  high 
school,  whatever  electives  they  may  have  chosen. 

In  view  of  this  conception  of  the  junior  high  school  there 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  work  should  be  organ- 
ized into  curriculums  in  the  junior  high  school. 

In  a  large  school  the  practical  arts  work  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  extended  in  the  interests  of  vocational  guidance 
and  training.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  example,  has  in  its  junior 
high  school  the  following  shops,  in  each  of  which  boys  may 
have  "try-out"  work:  cabinet  making,  drafting,  electricity, 
gas  engine  work,  machine  work,  painting  and  decorating,  pat- 
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tern  making,  printing,  and  sheet  metal  work.  The  girls  have 
dressmaking,  home  making,  home  cooking,  lunch  room  work, 
millinery,  and  power  machine  operating.  After  a  broad  try- 
out  experience  the  pupil  may  be  guided  into  the  trade  for 
which  he  has  shown  the  greatest  interest  and  capacity. 

In  Rochester  special  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  choice  of 
work  is  thoughtfully  made.  Four  blanks  are  used.  The  first 
is  filled  out  by  the  home-room  teacher,  who  has  had  a  half 
year  in  which  to  form  a  judgment  with  regard  to  the  pupil's 
general  aptitudes.  The  second  is  made  out  by  a  teacher  of 
handwork,  who  sizes  up  the  pupil's  ability  in  this  line.  The 
third  goes  home  to  the  parents,  who  give  their  wishes  and 
plans  for  the  young  person's  future,  his  needs  and  prospects. 
The  fourth  is  filled  out  by  the  pupil  himself,  and  expresses  his 
own  desires.  The  information  gathered  from  these  different 
sources  is  the  basis  of  the  selection  of  the  curriculum  to  be 
taken.  To  be  sure,  there  is  not  always  agreement  among 
those  who  turn  in  the  blanks,  but  a  sensible  adjustment  is 
usually  possible,  and  the  choice  finally  made  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  unreflecting  decisions  made 
when  there  is  no  such  safeguard. 

IV.  Departmental  teaching  should  be  introduced  gradually. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  each  subject  taught  by  one  especially 
qualified,  but  to  take  a  pupil  abruptly  from  the  constant  in- 
struction of  one  teacher  to  instruction  by  as  many  teachers  as 
he  has  subjects  is  to  put  serious  difiiculties  in  his  path.  In  a 
small  school  this  danger  is  not  met  with,  as  each  instructor 
has  more  than  one  subject.  In  a  larger  school  the  plan  of 
giving  each  teacher  a  "home-room"  group  of  pupils,  to  whom 
she  teaches  not  only  her  specialty  but  also  another  subject, 
lessens  the  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  one  kind  of  in- 
struction to  another.  The  home-room  teacher  can  come  into 
still  closer  and  more  sympathetic  touch  with  the  pupils  in  that 
group  if  they  begin  and  finish  the  session  with  her.  By  this 
method  the  desirable  relationship  of  special  adviser  may  be 
established. 

V.  An  early  start  should  be  made  in  some  of  the  secondary 
school  subjects  for  the  sake  of  economizing  the  time  of  pupils 
doing  the  academic  work,  and  in  order  to  use  better  methods 
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in  introducing  these  studies.  The  direct  method  is  the  one 
largely  favored  for  foreign  languages,  and  this  opinion  seems 
to  rest  on  firm  pedagogical  grounds.  In  the  well-established 
and  well-administered  school  at  Rochester,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  Latin  or  a  modern  language  may  be  begun  in 
the  eighth  year.  In  some  other  schools  the  modern  language  is 
begun  in  the  seventh  year.  There  is  room  for  variation  here, 
but  the  principle  of  permitting  pupils  to  start  academic  work 
before  the  traditional  ninth  or  tenth  year  seems  sound. 

VI.  Promotion  should  be  by  subject  rather  than  by  grade. 
This  appears  to  be  an  almost  uniform  usage,  and  calls  for  no 
discussion. 

VII.  Supervised  study  is  important.  While  the  benefits  of 
this  policy  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  junior  high 
school,  the  stage  at  which  departmental  teaching  is  begun  and 
new  studies  introduced  is  an  opportune  time  at  which  to  intro- 
duce supervised  study.  Rochester  has  made  what  it  is  willing 
to  call  only  a  start  along  this  line.  Professor  Hall-Quest,  the 
author  of  "Supervised  Study,"  was  invited  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  to  the  teachers  of  that  city.  As  a  result  of  these 
talks  and  conferences  outlines  were  made.  The  first  defined 
the  different  kinds  of  lessons  that  have  a  place  in  school, 
namely,  the  "how  to  study"  lesson,  the  inductive  lesson,  the 
deductive  lesson,  the  object-lesson,  the  lesson  for  appreciation, 
the  habituation  or  drill  lesson,  the  review  lesson,  the  socialized 
lesson,  the  examination  lesson.  The  second  named  the  "fac- 
tors of  study,"  with  references  to  McMurray's  "How  to  Study" 
and  Earhart's  "Teaching  Children  to  Study."  The  main  fac- 
tors are  the  recognition  of  the  problem,  the  collecting  of  data, 
and  the  organization  of  ideas.  The  "supplementary^  factors" 
included  scientific  doubt,  the  tentative  attitude  or  independent 
judgment,  application  or  using  the  ideas,  memorizing  and 
provision  for  initiative  or  individuality.  There  was  also  de- 
vised a  lesson  schedule  and  assignment  sheet  for  teachers  to 
use  for  each  period.  On  this  blank  are  recorded  the  date, 
period,  subject,  lesson  type,  and  time  allowed.  Spaces  are  ar- 
ranged for  a  division  of  the  total  lesson  time,  —  one-fifth  for 
review,  two-fifths  for  presentation,  questioning,  explanation  and 
directions  for  study,  and  two-fifths  for  silent  study  with  the 
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teacher  present.  Under  this  last  division  there  are  spaces  for 
recording  the  minimum,  the  average,  and  the  maximum  assign- 
ment of  work.  There  is  a  place,  hkewise,  for  the  teacher  to 
indicate  the  factors  of  study  to  be  consciously  used.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet  the  number  of  pupils  doing  the  minimum, 
the  average,  and  the  maximum  work  is  noted.  If  the  number 
accomplishing  the  minimum  amount  is  large  and  the  number 
doing  the  average  is  small,  the  teacher  is  warned  that  the 
assignment  is  too  heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number 
finishing  the  maximum  task  is  unusually  large,  the  teacher 
knows  that  the  assignment  is  too  light.  Thus  a  kind  of  ''  assign- 
ment barometer"  is  at  hand. 

VIII.  Provision  should  be  made  for  make-up  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  following :  — 

(a)  Pupils  who  need  help  on  work  lost  through  absence. 

ih)  Pupils  of  special  ability  who  could  with  a  little  help 
make  two  grades  in  a  subject  in  one  year. 

(c)  Pupils  who  are  losing  ground  and  need  extra  help  in 
order  to  avoid  failure. 

In  a  small  school  each  teacher  should  have  some  free  time 
in  which  to  give  such  assistance  to  individuals.  In  a  large 
school  special  teachers  also  may  be  assigned  to  assist  in  this 
task.  In  Rochester  there  are  three  such  teachers,  two  women 
and  one  man,  called  study  coaches.  It  is  their  business  to 
diagnose  cases  of  retardation.  This  involves  visits  to  pupils' 
homes,  for  which  purpose  they  have  no  classroom  work  on 
certain  days.  When  possible  the  study  coaches  organize  the 
pupils  under  their  care  into  small  groups.  When  there  are 
several  such  groups  in  one  subject  they  are  graded  according 
to  their  progress,  and  as  soon  as  a  pupil  reaches  a  higher  level 
of  accomplishment  he  advances  into  the  next  group  above. 

IX.  A  library  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  junior  high 
school.  In  a  small  school  one  of  the  teachers  should  be  assigned 
for  part  of  her  time  to  the  management  of  the  library.  An 
English  teacher  may  well  be  given  this  work,  and  she  should 
be  relieved  from  a  proportionate  amount  of  classroom  work. 
In  a  large  school  a  trained  librarian  should  be  employed  on 
full  time  and  on  the  same  salary  as  a  teacher,  so  that  the 
library  will  make  thoroughly  available  its  reference  books  and 
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material  for  supplementary  reading  and  current  news,  and  be 
most  attractive  as  a  reading  room.  In  short,  the  library  should 
be  a  well-recognized  schoolroom  and  the  librarian  an  indis- 
pensable teacher. 

X.  The  discipline  should  take  into  account  the  period  of 
development  through  which  the  pupils  are  passing.  Boys  and 
girls  in  the  early  teens  are  no  longer  children,  neither  are  they 
as  yet  young  men  and  women.  The  maternal  sort  of  control 
characteristic  of  the  elementary  school  ought  to  give  place  to 
a  kind  of  government  that  permits  free  scope  for  pupil  initia- 
tive, self-control,  and  self-direction.  One  of  the  most  suggestive 
plans  of  this  nature  is  that  in  operation  at  Rochester.  It 
allows  student  participation  in  school  control  by  having  each 
home-room  section  organized  into  a  little  class  government 
scheme.  Besides  the  ordinary  officers,  such  as  president  and 
secretary,  there  are  others  whose  duties  arise  directly  and 
naturally  out  of  school  needs.  For  example,  there  are  two 
class  guides,  one  boy  and  one  girl,  who  lead  their  respective 
lines  in  corridors,  fire  drills,  marching  to  assembly,  at  dismissal, 
and  elsewhere  about  the  school.  Then  there  are  the  class 
ushers,  who  receive  visitors,  escort  them  from  class  to  class, 
answer  questions  as  to  class  work,  and,  as  the  class  representa- 
tives, extend  to  visitors  the  courtesies  of  the  school.  Further- 
more, these  class  communities  are  organized  into  the  larger 
unit  of  the  school  community,  which  also  has  such  officers  as 
the  interests  of  the  school  as  a  whole  demand.  There  is  the 
luncheon  committee  which  has  control  of  students  going  to  and 
from  the  students'  dining  room,  and  assists  the  playground 
committee  during  the  luncheon  hour.  A  domestic  science 
teacher  is  the  only  member  of  the  faculty  who  gives  any  atten- 
tion to  student  control  during  the  luncheon  period.  Then 
there  is  the  bicycle  committee  which  receives  bicycles,  places 
them  in  stalls,  issues  checks,  and  at  dismissal  returns  wheels 
to  owners  on  presentation  of  checks.  The  "safety  first"  com- 
mittee is  a  very  important  one.  It  means  that  twenty  pairs 
of  watchful  eyes,  one  pair  for  each  floor  of  the  two  buildings, 
are  assisting  in  checking  up  conditions  that  should  be  remedied 
because  of  their  unsanitary  or  dangerous  character.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  home-room  units  form  a  cabinet  which,  with  the 
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principal  as  the  faculty  director,  initiates  and  organizes  the 
large  concerns  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  cooperative 
purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  last  fall  is  an  illustration  of  their 
undertakings.  There  are  councils  of  other  officers  of  the  home- 
room unit  somewhat  after  the  nature  of  the  cabinet,  such  as 
the  council  of  secretaries.     Each  has  a  faculty  director. 

XL  The  training  of  the  teachers  for  a  junior  high  school  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Rochester  gave  definite  preliminary 
training  to  those  who  were  to  teach  in  the  new  school.  The 
year  before  the  opening  of  the  school,  teachers  of  any  grade 
in  the  elementary  school  desiring  positions  on  the  new  corps 
were  invited  to  attend  preparatory  classes,  which  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  year  and  continued  to  June. 
These  classes  were  held  on  Saturdays  and  were  conducted  by 
heads  of  departments  in  the  senior  high  school.  Experience  in 
teaching  was  made  a  prerequisite,  and  each  teacher  must  also 
have  studied,  at  least  in  the  high  school,  the  subject  that  she 
desired  to  teach.  In  each  subject  the  senior  high  school 
teacher  and  the  grade  teachers  developed  a  course  of  study 
together.  They  also  reviewed  the  subject  matter.  This  co- 
operative effort  furnished  two  elements,  the  blending  of  which 
was  desirable  for  junior  high  schools.  The  former  brought  a 
greater  mastery  of  content  and  the  latter  furnished  greater 
experience  with  upper  grade  children  and  more  thorough  skill 
in  methods.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  each  teacher  re- 
ceived a  rating  based  upon:  1,  amount  of  experience;  2,  quality 
of  experience;  3,  professional  training;  4,  personality.  Teach- 
ers receiving  the  highest  ratings  were  first  selected  in  making 
up  the  junior  high  school  corps.  Each  teacher  was  to  receive 
$100  more  than  she  had  previously  had.  Later  the  salaries 
were  to  be  awarded  according  to  merit.  This  plan  for  teacher 
preparation,  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  junior  high 
school,  resulted  in  a  better  start  along  all  lines  and  is  sug- 
gestive to  communities  that  are  unable  to  secure  teachers 
trained  specifically  for  this  field.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  is  wise  to  open  the  lists  to  teachers  of  all  grades.  If  a 
teacher  has  previously  taught  only  little  children  in  grades  one 
or  two,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  her  probable  adapta- 
bility and  efficiency  when  placed  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine. 
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The  features  of  organization  and  administration  set  forth 
above,  while  not  applicable  to  all  junior  high  schools "  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree,  are  at  least  suggestive. 

10.  The  Junior  College  as  an  Extension  of  Secondary 
Education. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  much  of  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years  of  American  colleges  closely  resembles  and  is 
a  direct  continuation  of  work  offered  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  high  school.  During  the  last  ten  years  many  large,  well- 
equipped  high  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  incorporated  such  instruction  under  the  designation  of 
Junior  Colleges.  Such  colleges  are  now  operating  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  establishment  of 
these  junior  colleges  has  led  many  young  people  to  continue 
their  education  who  would  have  been  unable  at  that  time  to 
go  away  from  home  for  higher  education.  Moreover,  these 
young  people  are  likely  to  obtain  better  instruction  from  ex- 
perienced high  school  teachers  than  they  would  have  obtained 
from  young  college  instructors  frequently  assigned  to  the  work 
of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

The  junior  college  movement  has  been  fostered  in  part  by 
the  large  universities,  which  have  had  more  freshmen  and 
sophomores  than  they  could  care  for  effectively. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  Springfield  opened  the  first  junior  college 
to  be  established  in  New  England.  This  college  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  three  following  groups  of  students :  — 

First.  —  Those  who  have  satisfied  college  entrance  require- 
ments and  desire  to  obtain  credit  toward  a  college  degree. 

Second.  —  Those  who  contemplate  a  college  course,  but  have 
not  as  yet  satisfied  college  entrance  requirements  in  certain 
subjects. 

Third.  —  High  school  graduates  not  contemplating  a  college 
course,  but  desiring  to  continue  their  education. 

Tuition  is  free  for  the  residents  of  Springfield,  while  for  non- 
residents the  charge  is  $120  a  year.  The  college  opened  with 
an  enrollment  of  31  students,  including  10  in  the  city  library 
training  class. 
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Courses  are  offered  in  English,  European  history,  French, 
Germaft,  Latin,  elementary  Greek,  mathematics  and  physics. 
The  work  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  the  Central  High 
School,  the  principal  of  that  school  acting  also  as  director  of 
the  junior  college. 

The  movement  is  especially  significant  in  jMassachusetts,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  higher  education  at  public  expense  is 
offered  in  only  a  few  fields,  notably  that  of  agriculture  and 
engineering. 


11.  Approval  of  High  Schools  for  Certification  to 
State  Normal  Schools.^ 
Of  the  244  public,  four-year  high  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
all  but  4  had  the  privilege  of  certificating  graduates  to  State 
normal  schools  in  the  year  1918;  206  of  these  schools  were 
ranked  in  Class  A  and  34  in  Class  B.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  schools  of  various  sizes  that  were  approved 
in  Classes  A  and  B,  and  the  number  not  approved:  — 


Group. 

Size  of  school. 

ForR-YE.^.R   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Class  A. 

Class  B. 

Not 
approved. 

Total. 

1 

3 
4 
5 

Over  500  pupils 

201-500  pupils 

101-200  pupils 

51-100  pupils,         .... 

1-50  pupils, 

Totals 

56 
■14 
42 
40 
24 

1 
1 
7 
8 
17 

1 

1 

1 
1 

58 
45 
50 
49 
42 

206 

34 

4 

244 

Regulations  regarding  the  approval  of  high  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  to  State  normal  schools  M'ere  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  November,  1915,  and  issued  as 
Circular  of  Information  No.  9  for  1915.  These  regulations  are 
given  also  on  pages  222  to  226  of  the  seventy-ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  provision  for  a  Class  B  ranking  enables  schools  that  do 
not  quite  meet  Class  A  standards  to  certificate  the  more  capable 
pupils  who  desire  to  enter  normal  schools. 


1  This  section  gives  data  for  the  year  1918  instead  of  the  data  given  in  the  eighty-first  report 
for  1917. 
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12.    Normal  School  Curriculums  available  to  High 
School  Graduates. 

The  ten  normal  schools  maintained  by  the  State,  the  prin- 
cipals, and  dates  of  establishment  and  opening  of  each  are  as 
follows:  — 


School. 

Principal. 

Date  of 
establish- 
ment. 

Date  of 
opening. 

Bridgewater, 

Arthur  C.  Boyden,       . 

1839 

1840 

Fitchburg.       . 

John  G.  Thompson, 

1894 

1895 

Framingham, 

James  Chalmers, 

1839 

1839 

Hyannis, 

William  A.  Baldwin, 

1897 

1897 

Lowell,     . 

John  J.  Mahoney, 

1894 

1897 

North  Adams, 

Frank  F.  Murdock. 

1894 

1837 

Salem,      . 

J.  Asbury  Pitman, 

1853 

1854 

Westfield, 

Clarence  A.  Brodeur, 

1839 

1839 

Worcester, 

William  B.  Aspinwall, 

1871 

1874 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
Boston. 

James  F.  Hopkins, 

1873 

1873 

Depariments  of  Instruction. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  differentiation 
and  specialization  of  the  work  of  the  various  normal  schools. 
This  plan  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater 
definiteness  and  efficiency  in  preparing  teachers  to  meet  the 
wide  variety  of  needs  in  the  public  schools.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  school  authorities  in  securing  teachers  and  in  wisely 
directing  pupils  contemplating  a  normal  school  course,  the 
following  statement  with  regard  to  the  work  now  offered  by 
these  schools  is  presented. 

Elementary  Department.  —  Prepares  teachers  for  elementary 
schools,  including  schools  containing  six  grades  only,  and  rural 
schools  of  all  elementary  grades.  Two-year  curriculum.  Main- 
tained by  all  the  normal  schools  except  the  Normal  Art  School. 
Framingham  and  Hyannis  devote  special  attention  to  the  needs 
of  eight-grade  or  nine-grade  rural  schools.  Fitchburg,  Salem 
and  Worcester  devote  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  schools 
of  six  grades  only.  Lowell  offers  a  three-year  curriculum,  one 
year  of  which  is  spent  in  teaching  on  salary. 
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Elementary-intermediate  Department.  —  Prepares  teachers  for 
all  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  upper  grades.  Three-year  curriculum.  Main- 
tained by  Worcester. 

Intermediate  Department.  —  Prepares  teachers  for  intermediate 
schools  or  junior  high  schools.  Maintained  by  Bridgewater, 
Fitchburg,  Salem  and  Worcester.  At  Bridgewater,  Salem  and 
Worcester  the  curriculum  is  three  years  in  length.  At  Fitch- 
burg it  is  four  years  in  length,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  in 
teaching  on  salary.  At  Bridgewater  three  curriculums  have 
been  organized,  each  three  years  in  length,  to  prepare  for  the 
teaching  of  different  groups  of  academic  subjects  in  junior  high 
schools. 

Primary  Department.  —  Prepares  teachers  for  primary  grades. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  this  department  at  Bridgewater 
and  North  Adams.  The  curriculum  at  Bridgewater  is  three 
years  in  length,  and  includes  such  kindergarten  theory  and 
practice  as  is  adapted  to  primary  grades.  The  course  at  North 
Adams  is  two  years  in  length. 

Kindergarten  Department.  —  Prepares  kindergarten  teachers, 
who  are  also  prepared  to  teach  in  the  first  three  primary 
grades.     Two-year  curriculum.     Maintained  by  Worcester. 

Practical  Arts  Department.  —  Fitchburg  maintains  a  three- 
year  curriculum  for  men  desiring  to  teach  manual  training  and 
various  forms  of  industrial  work  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Household  Arts  Department.  —  Framingham  maintains  a  three- 
year  curriculum  for  the  teaching  of  household  arts  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  On  account  of  the  special  attention 
given  to  science,  some  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  are 
granted  certificates  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  teach  biology, 
general  science  and  chemistry  in  addition  to  household  arts. 

Elective  Course  in  Household  Arts.  —  North  Adams  offers  in 
its  regular  two-year  curriculum  special  electives  for  the  teaching 
of  household  arts  in  addition  to  the  other  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Department  for  Music  Supervisors.  —  To  prepare  supervisors 
of  music  for  elementary  and  high  schools.     Lowell  maintains 
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a  one-year  curriculum  for  students  who  have  taken  the  two- 
year  elementary  curriculum  or  have  had  equivalent  preparation. 

Commercial  Department.  —  Salem  offers  a  three-year  curric- 
ulum for  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  For  students  now  entering  the  school,  the 
curriculum  has  been  lengthened  to  four  j-ears,  one  of  which 
must  be  spent  in  commercial  emploj-ment  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  normal  school. 

Art  Departments.  —  The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
has  eight  departments  "to  train  teachers,  designers,  illustrators, 
draftsmen  and  craftsmen  for  industrial  art  leadership  in  the 
promotion  of  Massachusetts  education,  manufactures  and  social 
life."  The  curriculums  are  four  years  in  length.  The  public 
school  arts  department  aims  specifically  to  prepare  art  teachers 
for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Summer  Schools.  —  Hyannis  maintains  a  five-week  summer 
school  at  which  are  offered  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education,  in  the  teaching  of  various  elementary  and  high 
school  subjects  and  in  school  supervision.  The  work  may  be 
counted  toward  the  diploma  of  the  normal  school. 

Fitchburg  maintains  a  summer  session  for  students  desiring 
to  take  a  part  of  their  regular  work  during  the  summer.  The 
practical  arts  department  is  in  session  forty-eight  weeks,  thus 
enabling  the  men  to  complete  the  three-year  curriculum  in  two 
school  years  in  addition  to  three  summer  terms.  Similarly, 
students  in  the  elementary  department  are  able  to  complete 
the  two-year  curriculum  in  one  regular  year  and  three  summer 
terms. 

Supplementary  Acticities. 

North  Adams  conducts  an  extension  course  for  teachers  in 
service.  Framingham  gives  a  short  course  in  canning,  preserv- 
ing and  serving  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Lowell  trains  teach- 
ers for  evening  schools.  Worcester  conducts  an  annual  Con- 
ference on  Rural  School  Problems.  Hyannis  has  an  annual 
summer  session  for  teachers  and  supervising  officers. 
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13.  State  Aid  for  High  School  Education. 
Chapter  198  of  the  Acts  of  1918,  entitled  "An  Act  relative  to 
high  school  education  in  towns  of  less  than  500  families  and  to 
state  aid  therefor,"  makes  important  changes  in  the  laws  re- 
garding State  aid  for  high  school  education.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  in  this  bulletin  to  summarize  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  rather  than  to  reprint  the  statistics  regarding  such 
aid  given  in  the  eighty-first  report  of  the  Board. 

1.  As  heretofore,  no  direct  financial  aid  is  given  for  high 
schools  maintained  by  towns  of  500  or  more  families. 

2.  If  a  town  of  fewer  than  500  families  maintains  a  high 
school  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  to  be  reim- 
bursed annually  a  sum,  not  exceeding  |1,250,  determined  as 
follows:  for  a  principal  and  for  each  teacher  devoting  full 
time  to  work  above  the  eighth  grade,  $250;  for  a  principal  and 
for  each  teacher  devoting  part  time  to  work  above  the  eighth 
grade,  a  part  of  S250  proportional  to  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  such  work;  provided,  however,  that  the  valuation 
of  the  town  per  pupil  in  the  average  membership  of  its  public 
schools  does  not  exceed  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

3.  If  a  town  of  fewer  than  500  families  maintains  no  high 
school  or  a  high  school  of  less  than  four  years,  the  town,  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  reimbursed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  the  tuition  and  transportation  of  pupils  whom  it  sends  to 
approved  high  schools  of  other  towns  or  cities.  Such  pupils 
may  attend  an  approved  high  school  in  a  neighboring  State 
when  it  appears  desirable  for  them  to  do  so.  The  town  may 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  board,  in  lieu  of  transportation, 
whenever  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  pupils  to  travel  back  and 
forth  each  day.  Special  provision  is  made  for  pupils  who  by 
reason  of  physical  disability  cannot  attend  a  high  school  in 
another  town  or  city. 

4.  The  reimbursement  for  tuition  may  equal  the  entire  cost 
if  the  valuation  of  the  town  does  not  exceed  $500,000;  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  if  the  valuation  exceeds  $500,000  but  does 
not  exceed  $1,000,000;  and  one-half  of  the  cost  if  the  valuation 
exceeds  $1,000,000.     As  heretofore,  there  is  no  reimbursement 
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if  the  valuation  of  the  town  per  pupil  in  the  average  member- 
ship of  its  public  schools  exceeds  the  corresponding  ratio  for 
the  Commonwealth. 

5.  The  reimbursement  for  transportation,  or  for  board  in 
lieu  thereof,  is  not  based  upon  any  expenditure  in  excess  of 
$1.50  per  week  of  school  attendance,  although  the  town  itself 
is  permitted  to  expend  more  than  that  amount.  The  reim- 
bursement, with  the  foregoing  limitation,  may  equal  the  entire 
cost  if  the  expenditure  per  $1,000  valuation  made  by  the  town 
for  the  support  of  schools  from  funds  raised  by  local  taxation  for 
the  three  preceding  years  averaged  over  $6;  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  if  this  average  was  between  15  and  $6;  and  one-half  of  the 
cost  if  this  average  was  between  $4  and  $5. 

The  new  law  applies  to  expenditures  for  high  school  educa- 
tion beginning  Sept.  1,  1918. 

Under  its  provisions  the  State  can  aid  high  schools  of  less 
than  four  years  and  also  reimburse  the  town  for  tuition  and 
transportation  of  pupils  sent  to  high  schools  in  other  towns 
or  cities. 

This  law  will  greatly  assist  two  groups  of  towns:  first,  those 
not  now  maintaining  high  schools  but  able  with  State  aid  to 
maintain  good  junior  high  schools;  and  second,  those  now 
maintaining  very  small  four-year  high  schools  when  they  might 
better  maintain  effective  junior  high  schools  and  send  the  older 
pupils  to  high  schools  of  other  towns  or  cities. 

It  also  affords  much  needed  assistance  to  towns  so  remote 
from  high  schools  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  pupils  to  go  back 
and  forth  each  day. 

Furthermore,  it  bases  the  amount  of  aid  for  high  schools 
upon  the  number  of  high  school  teachers  instead  of  limiting 
the  aid  arbitrarily  to  $500. 
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14.  Summary  o^  High  School  Statistics  for  the  School 
Year  1916-17  and  Comparison  with  Statistics  for 
1906-07. 


1906-07. 

1916-17. 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

Number  of  high  schools, 

266 

256" 

- 

Principals  and  teachers, 

1,886 

3,636 

93 

Pupils  enrolled, 

49,937 

87,705 

76 

Pupils  in  the  average  membership,       .... 

- 

80,116 

- 

Expenditure  for  support,  exclusive  of  general  control. 

32,704,813  03 

$5,942,903  08 

120 

Cost  per  pupil  in  the  high  school  enrollment. 

54  16 

67  76 

25 

Cost  per  pupil  in  the  average  membership, 

- 

74  18 

- 

Expenditure  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  principals  and 
supervisors,  and  for  salaries  of  teachers. 
Cost  per  pupil  in  the  average  membership. 

: 

4,481,414  84 
55  94 

- 

Expenditure  for  textbooks 

- 

163,516  39 

- 

Cost  per  pupil  in  the  average  membership,      . 

- 

2  04 

- 

•  High  schools  not  under  superintendence  of  town  authorities  are  not  now  counted  as  public 
high  schools. 
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